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THEODORUS OF GADARA. 


The rivalry between the rhetorical school of Apollodorus, who 
was the teacher of Augustus, and that of his younger contem- 
porary Theodorus, who taught Tiberius,’ is well known; their 
followers seem to have continued to be at odds for more than a 
century ; yet the basis of this rivalry has always been something 
of a mystery. The accepted view until a couple of generations 
ago, based largely on the evidence of Quintilian, was that their 
quarrel was concerned only with the minutiae of rhetorical 
theory. Then, in 1890, M. Schanz published an article? in 
which he sought to prove that there was a principle involved, that 
the Apollodoreans were far more rigid in the application of rhe- 
torical rules; that, to them, rhetoric was a science which brooked 
no exceptions, while to the Theodoreans it was only a techné, 
the rules of which must be adapted to varying circumstances. 
To prove his point Schanz made good use of the treatise on the 
parts of a speech known as the Anonymus Seguerianus.* Some 
years later H. Mutschmann* used the same evidence but went 
very much further: he maintained that Theodorus applied the 


1 Quintilian, III, 1, 17-18; Suetonius, 7Tib., 57, 1; Seneca, Suas., 3, 7. 

2“ Tie Apollodoreer und die Theodoreer,” Hermes, XXV (1890), pp. 
36-54, where see references to earlier discussions. 

’This treatise, named after its first editor, will be found in L. 
Spengel-C. Hammer, Rhetores Graeci (Leipzig, 1894), I, Part 2, pp. 
353-98. It is divided into short numbered sections and the references 
made to it are to those sections. 

*H. Mutschmann, Tendenz, Aufbau und Quellen der Schrift vom 
Erhabenen (Berlin, Weidmann, 1913), especially pp. 46-70. 
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principle brought out by Schanz to all the kinds of rhetoric and 
to literature as well, that he considered pathos and the irrational 
element generally, including the imagination, as the supremely 
important factor in all speaking and writing. This picture of 
Theodorus was then further elaborated by Rostagni.® Both 
Mutschmann and Rostagni further make the author of On 
the Sublime directly dependent on Theodorus and indeed a 
younger disciple. My purpose in this article is to show that, 
whereas Schanz’ main point may well be largely accepted and 
usefully supplements the evidence of Quintilian, the further 
elaborations of Mutschmann and Rostagni are not only unsup- 
ported by the evidence but in fact contradict it, and that ‘ Longi- 
nus * was not only no disciple of Theodorus but that his outlook 
is essentially different from that which they call ‘ Theodorean.’ 

As the view just outlined seems, wholly or in part, to have 
received wide acceptance,® it seems necessary to review the evi- 
dence of Quintilian, the Anonymus Seguerianus, and other 
sources. 


A. 


THEODORUS AND APOLLODORUS 


Quintilian is without doubt our best authority. His evidence 
has not been challenged though it has, I feel, been very much 
ignored of late because of the not unnatural eagerness to make 
the fullest use of the new light thrown on the problem by the 
Anonymus. 

In the Institutio Oratoria (II, 11, 2) both schools are con- 
trasted with those who did not believe in rules of rhetoric, like 
the rhetor who when asked “ Theodoreus an Apollodoreus esset ” 
replied “ parmularius sum,” thus indicating that the contro- 
versies between the two schools were of less interest to him than 


5 A. Rostagni, Anonimo del Sublime (Milan, 1947), especially pp. xiii- 
xviii, and see also, by the same author, “I! sublime nella storia dell’ 
estetica antica” in Scritti Minori, I (Turin, 1955), pp. 447-518. 

®See Anlitzky in R.-H., XIII, col. 1416; Oxford Classical Dictionary, 
s.vv. Theodorus of Gadara and ‘ Longinus’; J. W. H. Atkins, Literary 
Criticism in Antiquity (London, Methuen, 1952), II, p. 214. Stegeman 
in R.-E., V, A, 2, cols. 1847-59 is very much more cautious, however. 
For full references see Brzoska, s.v. Apollodorus, R.-H., I, cols. 2886-94 
as well as the articles of Anlitzky on Longinus and that of Stegeman 
on Theodorus. 
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contests between different kinds of gladiators. In his discussion 
of the third part of a speech, namely proofs and refutation 
(V, 13,59), Quintilian raises the question whether common- 
places or loci should there be used to play on the feelings of the 
judges. His own opinion is that some loci, being applicable to 
particular cases, should be used whenever suitable. He then 
continues : 


I am therefore surprised that it is a subject of consider- 
able controversy between what one might call the leaders 
of the two different schools whether commonplaces (loct) 
should be used in individual questions, as Theodorus thinks 
they should, or whether the judge should be informed of the 
facts before appeals are made to his emotions, as Apollo- 
dorus recommends, as though the middle course we suggest 
did not exist, and one were to decide nothing on the grounds 
of utility in the particular case. Such rules are made by 
men who do not themselves speak in the forum so that the 
text-books they write in the peaceful security of the study 
do not stand up to the real battle of the courts. 


This makes quite clear that Quintilian believed both schools to 
be equally rigid on the question as to whether appeals to the 
emotions of the judge should be made in the third part of the 
speech. One said yes and the other said no, but neither was 
willing to accept a compromise, a ratio media. Quintilian then 
adds: 


For nearly all those who have expounded the laws of speech 
as if they were a kind of mystery have tied us down not only 
to fixed Joci (sources of argument) but also to fixed rules 
for drawing conclusions; .... 


The other references to Theodorus in the Institutio all deal 
with innovations in technical vocabulary or other minutiae, and 
Theodorus’ classifications are at times shown to have been more 
elaborate than those of Apollodorus. “The Theodoreans ” are 
said (III,3,8) to have recognized two kinds of inventio, of 
matter and of words. This is a mere change of terminology, for 
the inventio of words is precisely what others termed dictio or 
éxAoyy dvopdrwv, i.e. the choice of words. We are told (III, 
6,2) that what Quintilian called status, and some others constt- 
tutio or quaestio (i.e. ordows or Oéo1s), the basis of argumenta- 
tion, was by Theodorus called “caput, id est xepadaiov yerixdra- 
tov,” but that these names are of little importance since the 
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meaning is the same, quorum diversa appellatio, vis eadem est. 
Here the Apollodoreans seem to have been satisfied with the 
usual term quaestio (III,11,3). Then the Theodoreans seem 
to have used their new term in a number of different senses 
(III, 11, 26-7). Apollodorus again had a simpler division of 
status than Theodorus (III, 6, 35-6).7 Quintilian also tells us 
that one Verginius was mistaken when he said that Theodorus 
wanted one point to be made on each quaestio in the exordium, 
and continues (IV, 1, 24): 


Theodorus does not say this, but that the judge must be 
prepared for the most important questions that will be 
raised ; this was unobjectionable except that he made tt an 
absolute rule (nist in universum id praeciperet) whereas 
this is not possible in every question, nor does every case 
require it. 


At IV, 2, 31-3, where the narratio, the narrative portion of the 
speech, is being discussed, we find Apollodorus’ definition of this 
as oratio docens auditorem quid in controversia sit, i.e. “ (the 
part of) a speech which informs the hearer of the point(s) at 
issue,” and we are told that Theodorus recognized only one 
virtue of this part, that it should be verisimilis (cf. mBavdrys 
below). He considered that the other virtues required here by 
Isocrates and his school, namely brevity and lucidity, were not 
always expedient. Quintilian (II, 15, 21) also gives us Theodorus’ 
definition of rhetoric (in the words of his translators): ars 
inventria et indicatria et nuntiatrix decenti ornatu secundum 
mensionem eius, quod in quoque potest sumi persuabile, in 
materia civili, i.e.: “the art which discovers, selects, and ex- 
presses, with appropriate ornamentation in accordance with its 


7Quintilian (III, 6, 34-6) maintains that, whatever the technical 
names used, status are basically of two kinds: either the facts are 
doubtful and must be established (coniectura) or, and this includes all 
other kinds, the facts are known. Apollodorus had a similar main 
division: (i) the quaestio was about the facts (mpayuarixov) or (ii) it 
lay “in nostris opinionibus ” (epi évvoias); this was also true of Theo- 
dorus, though his terms were different: mepi ovcias and mepi cupBeBnkédrwr. 
Apollodorus then subdivided the second kind of status into two species, 
those concerned with quality and those concerned with the nature of 
the question (Cicero’s quale sit and quid sit), but Theodorus subdivided 
his second main kind of status into four species, i.e. quid, quale, 
quantum, and ad aliquid. 
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importance, whatever can be found to be persuasive in each case, 
in the field of public affairs.” 

The few further significant references to Apollodorus, not 
mentioned so far, can be reviewed very briefly. He apparently 
confined himself to forensic rhetoric (III, 1,1, contentus solis 
iudicialibus), and the aim of this rhetoric was to persuade the 
judge and to lead his mind to the desired conclusion. Quin- 
tilian objects to this definition because it denies that one who 
fails to persuade is an orator (II, 15,12). We are given Apollo- 
dorus’ definition of causa,= and we are told that “those who 
followed Apollodorus ” denied that the different ways the judge 
was to be prepared in the exordium could be reduced to three, as 
Quintilian holds (IV,1,50). Finally, there is an interesting 
reference to Apollodorus where Quintilian (IX, 1, 10-14) is dis- 
cussing the meaning of the term figure or oyna. It can be used, 
he tells us, in the general sense of form, and in this sense every 
expressed thought or speech always must have a figura or form, 
as every body must have; but the word is also used in the par- 
ticular sense of a figure of speech or thought. If we are content 
to use it in the general sense only, “then Apollodorus’ view is 
well-founded ; he considered, if we may trust Caecilius’ account 
of the matter, that the rhetorical rules on this subject were 
quite incomprehensible.” Quintilian clearly tells us that, accord- 
ing to Caecilius, Apollodorus rejected the rhetorical precepts 
about figures, presumably because he insisted on using the term 
oxjua in its general sense only.® 

Such is the evidence of Quintilian, and he is obviously our best 
authority; he is at least a generation closer in time to the two 


STII, 5, 17: “causam finit Apollodorus, ut interpretatione Valgi, 
discipuli eius, utar, ita: causa est negotium omnibus suis partibus 
spectans ad quaestionem; aut, causa est negotium cuius finis est con- 
troversia.” And a definition of negotium follows. 

®°“quare illo intellectu priore et communi nihil non figuratum est. 
quo si contenti sumus, non immerito Apollodorus, si tradenti Caecilio 
credimus, incomprehensibilia partis huius praecepta existimavit.” Now 
Schanz has pointed out (pp. 50-1) that Alexander (the son of Numenius 
whom we shall find frequently quoted in the Anonymus Seguerianus), 
in his wept oxnudrwy (Spengel, III, pp. 11-14) argues in opposition to 
those who would do away with figures and who maintain that every 
logos has only one re Kara This would seem to be 
the position of Apollodorus as mentioned by Quintilian, against which 
Alexander argues that there are also kara 
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protagonists than the second-century rhetoricians who are quoted 
in the Anonymus, whose own treatise is usually dated in the 
early third century and can hardly be earlier than late in the 
second. The evidence of Quintilian may well be supplemented 
from elsewhere, but only the strongest evidence should lead us to 
challenge it. Let us then briefly summarize the main points in 
this evidence: 


1. Both Theodoreans and Apollodoreans are contrasted with 
those who thought that natural genius only was the secret of 
rhetoric. 

2. Theodorus and Apollodorus, though they held different 
views on the subject, were both very dogmatic about the use of 
loct to sway the judges in the third part of a speech. Theodorus 
was equally dogmatic about the necessity of preparing the judge 
in the exordium for the main points to be made later. Both 
rhetoricians are regarded by Quintilian as typical theorists whose 
rules do not stand up in court. 

3. Theodorus’ theory on the use of loci in the proofs involves 
the use of pathos in that part of the speech; on the other hand 
Apollodorus’ refusal to use them, and also his definition of the 
narrative, imply that pathos should not be used in either of those 
middle parts. 

4, Theodorus introduced a number of new terms for old 
ideas, and in some cases his classifications are more elaborate 
than those of Apollodorus. 

5. Theodorus said that the only virtue of the narrative part 
was to be verisimilis (this seems to mean at least less use of 
pathos than in other parts of the speech). 

6. Theodorus’ definition of rhetoric (in materia cwwili) in- 
cludes both forensic and deliberative or political :rhetoric, but 
does not allow for epideictic, while Apollodorus definitely 
restricted himself to forensic. 

The general impression left by Quintilian is that both Theo- 
dorus and Apollodorus were rhetoricians whose rivalry centered 
on differences of rhetorical theory and minutiae. This impres- 
sion is confirmed by a passage in Strabo *° who is clearly con- 
temptuous of the technicalities of both schools. 


10 Strabo, XIII, 4, 3: . kal ’AroANddwpos 6 pyrwp 6 ras réxvas ovy- 
ypayas kal aipecivy mapayaywv, Aris éotiv. Yap 
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There are also two relevant passages in Seneca the Elder. In 
the first (rightly emphasized by Schanz) one declaimer says to 
another (Controv., II, 1, 36): “In the first place we have not 
been trained by the same men, tu Apollodorum habuisti cut 
semper narrart placet, ego Theodorum, cut non semper.” It 
follows from this, as Schanz says, that Apollodorus insisted that 
every speech must have a narratio or narrative part, while Theo- 
dorus allowed it to be omitted in certain cases. The other 
Senecan reference is more general but no less significant 
(Controv. X, Praef. 15) ; Seneca says there that a certain Tur- 
rinus lost much of his vigour as an orator dum Apollodorum 
sequitur ac summam legem dicendi sectam putat, from which 
we may conclude that some followers of Apollodorus at least 
were handicapped by the rigidity with which they felt that they 
must follow his rules, and the implication certainly is that this 
was expected of them. There is here no direct comparison with 
the other school, but, taken together, the two passages seem to 
imply less rigidity among the Theodoreans. 

This contrast is Schanz’ main point and it is supported, as far 
as the theory of the parts of a speech is concerned, by the Anony- 
mus. This treatise is a straightforward and conventional treat- 
ment of the recognized divisions of a speech—exordium, narra- 
tion, proofs, and peroration—each of which is dealt with in turn, 
with some remarks at the end on the proper phrasis for each. 
In the course of it there are a number of references to Theodorus 
and Apollodorus, to the Apollodoreans (but not the Theodo- 
reans), and quotations from “ Alexander and Neocles,” and from 
each of them separately. Although both these writers seem to 
take in general the Theodorean position, as does the Anonymus 
himself, they at times disagree with one another, and each of 
them is, at times, critical of Theodorus.‘ It is therefore not 
safe to attribute everything they say to the master, though 


émexparer, weifova dé kal’ Exovra Kplow, dy ’Amod- 
hodwperos aipeois Kai Oeoddpeos. . . . Tacitus also speaks of quidquid 
aliud aridissimis Hermagorae et Apollodori libris praecipitur (Dialogus, 
19), but Theodorus is not there mentioned. 

7) At 49 Alexander is not quite satisfied with Theodorus’ definitiun of 
the narrative; at 129-31 Alexander will admit no part of the narrative 
after the proofs; at 135 he disagrees with Theodorus and asserts that 
there can be only one piece of narrative for each question, even in cases 
of demurrer; at 144-9 his classification of vrexvo: miore:s is quite differ- 
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Schanz, Mutschmann, and Rostagni do not hesitate to do so. 
However, the point need not perhaps be laboured, for even if all 
they say is credited to Theodorus, the position is not much 
affected ; yet the point should be kept in mind. 

From Theodorus himself the Anonymus quotes his definition 
of the narrative as (49): “the exposition in a simple manner 
of a completed action concerning the past.” ** This is different 
from the definition of Neocles, and it does not satisfy Alexander 
because it makes no allowance for rhetorical embellishment. At 
103 we read that: “ Theodorus of Gadara regards persuasiveness 
(mBavorns, cf. Quintilian’s verisimilitudo above) as the only 
virtue of the narrative and said that the other virtues mentioned 
were no more characteristic of the narrative than of the rest 
of the speech.” Finally, Theodorus is said to have held that 
there can be more than one dujynors on the same question, and 
particularly that in cases of demurrer (év tais tapaypadais) there 
are two. Alexander disagrees with this. These are the only 
references to Theodorus himself. That there are no references 
to “the Theodoreans” may well be due to the fact that the 
author himself, as well as Alexander and Neocles, takes the 
general Theodorean position, and this seems to be supported by 
the occasional use of the first person plural.t* The position so 
held is in definite contrast to that of the Apollodoreans. 


ent from that of Neocles, and so are his definitions of wapddevyya (155), 
epilogos (198-200), and pathos (222-3). 

Neocles’ definition of the narrative (46) is different from that of 
Theodorus and from that of Alexander. Besides the other differences 
already mentioned above, he alone is quoted in discussions of pathos 
(222 on). 

It should also be noted that in the discussion of phrasis at the end, 
the Anonymus does not quote from known ‘ Theodoreans’ but from 
Harpocration who is thought to be an Apollodorean and from Dionysius 
of Halicarnassus. 

12 Sinynols éort mpdyuatos abroredovs Kata rept 
Trav 45n yeyovétwy. This is the part of a speech to which he assigned 
the virtue of mi@avérns, and there is here no mention of pathos. No 
wonder Alexander criticized it as not allowing for woumxéy and pnropixédr, 
We note that yAnv is eliminated in Alexander’s own definition (51) 
dinynols éorivy ExOeois Kal wapddocis TH Tov mpayuaros ov Kowwovpeda 
avr@, in which the effect on the audience is given some prominence. 
It is because of differences like this that it seems very injudicious to 
credit Theodorus with all that is said either by Alexander, Neocles, or 
the Anonymus himself whenever we find it convenient to do so. 

18 E.g. at 32, ddd\a rovrd payer, i.e. that one should adapt oneself to 
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From Apollodorus we have a very laconic definition of narra- 
tive +* which Alexander did not like at all. Then, in the discus- 
sion of the exordium we are told that “some people, like the 
Apollodoreans ” insisted that there must be an exordium in every 
speech, indeed that every speech must have all four parts (26-9). 
This is contrary to the position already taken by the Anonymus 
himself (21-5) and then Alexander is quoted in reply to their 
arguments, and he also makes a general comment of great 
interest (30-2) : 


Alexander the son of Numenius .. . blames them (i.e. 
the Apollodoreans) in the first place for misunderstanding 
the nature of rhetoric which is empirical (ocroyaorijs). 
They have not realized (éavrovs AcAjbacr) that they treat it 
as a science. Now the difference between a science and a 
techné is that the first consists of infallible rules, all of the 
same nature, while the rules of a techné change and alter 
their nature. As rhetoric is a techné and its rules must be 
adjusted to the occasion (pds rovs xatpovs) they are wrong 
to issue scientific rules and to say that there must always 
be an exordium. 


Here we have Alexander quoted as saying, in the second century, 
that the Apollodoreans are not aware that they treat rhetoric as 
if it were a science by making rules to which there must be no 
exceptions. It follows inevitably that the Apollodoreans did not 
say that rhetoric was a science, and even less can Apollodorus 
have done so a century before. Nor, probably, did Theodorus 
say what Alexander says a century later, or some reply would 
presumably have been made. The words quoted from Alexander 
clearly mean that the Apollodorean habit of making rules 
implies that they treat rhetoric as if it were a science, which it 
is not. The words used seem to make it impossible to attribute 
to Apollodorus a consciously held theory of rhetoric as being a 
science, and difficult to attribute to Theodorus the opposite 
theory of rhetoric as a techné,’* though Alexander’s words cer- 


the circumstances of the particular case. This might, but need not be, 
transcribed from Alexander who is quoted just above. Also in 33, in 
the same rebuttal of the Apollodoreans. 

14 At 50: dinynois wepicrdcews This is not quite the same 
definition as in Quintilian, IV, 2, 31, quoted above. 

15 Rostagni (Scritti Minori, p. 460), Mutschmann (p. 55), and even 
Schanz (p. 52) do both without hesitation or compunction, 
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tainly support the idea that the Apollodoreans and Apollodorus 
were more rigid in the application of their rhetorical rules than 
Theodorus and the Theodoreans. This was clearly the case as 
regards the theory of the four parts of a speech, though in that 
regard we may remember that neither position was at all 
original,*® 

After this we are not surprised to find (113-15) the Apol- 
lodoreans quoted as saying that every speech must have a narra- 
tive part, and using much the same arguments as in the case of 
the exordium, or to find this position opposed by quotations from 
*“* Alexander and Neocles” that in certain cases it is more ex- 
pedient to omit the narrative (116-20). Alexander is then 
quoted alone to add that the purpose of the narrative is to secure 
the understanding of the judge and the clarification of the facts 
(ovveow kai 8jAwow) and that if these are already secured there 
is no need of a narrative (121).%” 


16 The theory of the four parts of a speech goes back to Aristotle and 
was, with him, a compromise between the two parts which he thought 
essential (the statement and the proofs) and the exaggerated number 
of parts introduced by certain rhetoricians (Rhet., III, 13). He then 
goes on, in the rest of that book, to study each of the four parts 
in relation to different kinds of rhetoric and we find that some parts 
may at times be left out (the exordium, for example, in epideictic 
and the peroration even in forensic speeches); he has, in any case, 
told us that only two parts are, in his opinion, really necessary. 
We have a full analysis of the parts of a speech in Cicero’s Partitiones 
Oratoriae, 8-17 (27-60); the function of each part is there explained 
in much the same terms as in the Anonymus. So also in Dionysius of 
Halicarnassus’ Lysias, 17-19, except that he makes the prothesis a 
separate part. It is interesting to note that Lysias is there said to have 
at times omitted the exordium, and sometimes the prothesis as well, and 
to have begun with the narrative. The réxvy attributed to Dionysius 
also clearly states (X, 14, Tauchnitz ed., p. 206) that there is no 
narrative in ovuBovdevtixy, and that even some forensic speeches dispense 
with it. Cicero, incidentally, recognized that in the peroration the 
enumeration can at times be left out (Part. Orat., 17 [60]), and 
Aristotle already speaks of narrative being introduced in several places 
(Rhet., III, 16, 11). These theories should therefore not be discussed 
as if they were discoveries of either the Theodoreans or the Apollo- 
doreans. 

17 Although the possible omission of the narrative is certainly in 
accordance with the general position of the Theodoreans, we should not 
without further evidence credit Theodorus with this particular formula- 
tion of the purpose of the narrative, for the reasons given above, and 
see also next note. 
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Moreover, the Apollodoreans also insist that the narrative must 
always be in its proper place, i.e. following the exordium, 
whereas “ Alexander and Neocles” say that its place may also 
vary at times (124-5). It may even be after the proofs, but 
Alexander is quoted as saying that there should be no narrative 
after the proofs.*® 

There are a number of quotations from Neocles alone. The 
most important of these, for our purposes, deal with the use of 
pathos. We know already from Quintilian that Theodorus sanc- 
tioned the use of emotional appeals in the proofs whereas Apol- 
lodorus seemed to exclude pathos from both the proofs and the 
narrative. In this Apollodorus was following a well established 
rhetorical theory which classed these two parts of the speech 
as dealing with facts (apayyari«év) and the other two, the ex- 
ordium and the peroration, as dealing in pathos. Whether pathos 
should be so restricted also seems to be a question which had been 
debated before his time.*® 


18There is no real contradiction in this passage, as is generally 
thought (see Schanz, p. 46). The sequence of thought is as follows: 
(124) the Apollodoreans assign only one place to the narrative, after 
the exordium; (125) Alexander and Neocles say that the place of the 
narrative will vary; (126) sometimes it is even before the exordium, 
if the judge is impatient to have the facts; (127) sometimes it occurs 
even after the proofs (examples are given from Aeschines and De- 
mosthenes) when the judge has been impressed by the other side and 
you have to prove your case before he will listen to your narrative; 
(128) Demetrius of Phalerum is said (¢aciv) to have put his narrative 
even after the peroration, and this is right when the accusers have made 
a great impression on the judge; (129-31) but Alexander says the 
narrative should never come after the proofs, nor of course after the 
peroration. The contradiction, that Alexander and Neocles say in 128 
that it is right sometimes to have the narrative after even the peroration 
and that Alexander is then immediately quoted as insisting that it must 
never be after the proofs, disappears if we realize that “ Alexander and 
Neocles ” are quoted only in 125, or at the most in 125-7. The ¢aciv 
of 128 does not refer to them but is quite general, and the Anonymus 
is speaking in his own person, indeed he has probably done so since 126. 
The Anonymus is obviously no fool, and the text makes very good sense. 
This passage should warn us that ¢aciv must not always be taken to 
refer to an actual quotation. 

1° The important part played by pathos in the peroration is recognized 
by Aristotle (Rhet., III, 19, 1), and he also mentions the usefulness of 
amplification and meiosis—avéijoa: xal rarev@oar—in this part of the 
speech, as, to a lesser extent, in the exordium (III, 14, 7); he too 
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The longest treatment of pathos in the Anonymus naturally 
occurs in the section on the peroration, which has two functions: 
recapitulation and emotional appeal. We find a definition of 
pathos from Neocles, which differs from that of Alexander 
(222-3). Also attributed to Neocles is a division of recapitula- 
tion into four kinds. Then comes (224-8) a parallel classifica- 
tion of the four main kinds of passion, and a statement of the 
importance, in arousing them, of amplification and meiosis, of 
vivid description or diatyposis, and of the ways to arouse pity. 
But the statement of Neocles on which most has been built is 
in another section of the treatise, that on proofs, and in par- 
ticular on prothesis (160), the preliminary statement of one’s 
thesis which is “the beginning of the proof.” Here Neocles is 
quoted as saying that there are two ways of dealing with the 
protiesis, namely by amplification and by meiosis, that rdé6y con- 
tribute to both, and that “ these will not be confined to one part 
of the speech, but will be scattered throughout.” ° 


allows in the narrative (III, 16, 10) even though 
the narrative as a whole is considered to be 4@:xy. The theory of two 
parts of speech as factual and two as “ pathetic” is found in Cicero, 
Partit. Orat., 1, 4, where he is obviously expounding orthodox theory 
when he says: “Earum (i.e. of the four parts) duae valent ad rem 
docendam, narratio et confirmatio, ad impellendos animos duae, prin- 
cipium et peroratio.” This is the Apollodorean theory. Later, however, 
(8, 27) Cicero qualifies this by saying that while amplificatio (= avén- 
ois) has its proper place in the first and even more in the last part of a 
speech, yet it may be used also in the other parts, which is the “ Theo- 
dorean” position before its time! The peroration, he tells us (14, 52) 
has two parts, amplificatio and enumeratio, precisely as in the Anony- 
mus. See also, more briefly, Topica, 26, 97-9; De Oratore, I, 31, 143; 
II, 79-83 and 310-12. We may note also that in Dionysius’ Lysias, c. 17 
that orator is said not to be dxivnrés in the narrative (i.e. he used 
pathos) but his aim is lucidity, charm, and persuasiveness in that part, 
and that proofs (19) are said to be of three kinds, eis re 7d mpayua Kal 
7d md00s Kai ro 700s. Here we have Dionysius taking the “ Theodorean ” 
position that pathos was not restricted to the exordium and the perora- 
tion, but no one seems to have drawn any far-reaching conclusions from 
this in his case. Of course his works are extant, which restricts the 
free play of scholarly imagination. 

In view of these citations, it is hard to understand Mutschmann’s 
statement (p. 61) “und so diirfen wir wohl auch sagen dass die Begriffe 
mpayuarikoy und von Apollodor stammen.” 

Muddiora Ta Tais abéjcect cuvaywriferat Kal Tais 
ovK év évl péper Tov Adyou adda SAov 


) 
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Much importance has also attached to two further passages, 
in the discussion of the narrative, where the Anonymus is speak- 
ing in his own person. At 94 he says: 


Persuasiveness is obtained both by the éthos and the pathos 
of the speaker, by the éthos if it appears natural (dmAacrov), 
but passion not only persuades but also takes the hearer out 
of himself,”* 


and a little further on (96): 


Vividness also helps to persuade. Vividness is speech which 
brings what we are explaining before the eyes of the 
audience.” 


(160, ef. 164-5). Other references to Neocles are his definition of the 
narrative which differs both from that of Theodorus and that of Alex- 
ander (46, 49, 61), his classification of proofs which includes one kind 
Tov (147-9), his definition of rapdderywa (154), of enthymeme 
(157), and his classification of réro: into general and particular (170) 
under proofs. 

2176 ov meider adda Kal ékiornot. There is of course no 
justification for attributing these words to Theodorus. On the alleged 
correspondence with the first chapter of the epi ious see below. 

22 guvepyet mpds Kal évdpyea, 5é evdpyera AOyos Um’ 
dywv 7d dndovwevov. Mutschmann (p. 66) and Rostagni (Anonimo, p. 
xvi) attach great importance to this passage and also to 111 which 
refers back to this definition and quotes, as an example, Demosthenes’ 
Midias, 13. On the basis of this passage they attribute to Theodorus a 
great emphasis on vividness as part of his championing of pathos and 
the irrational, and then link it with wept tyous (15), where évapyea 
is said to be the aim of oratorical imagination. 

But there is no emphasis in the passage from the Anonymus. Surely 
he could hardly have discussed the narrative without saying this much 
of vividness as one of its aims, for this too is a rhetorical commonplace. 
See Aristotle, Rhet., III, 11, 2: Aéyw raira boa 
évepyourra moet. évépyera is the Aristotelian term for the later évapyea. 
In this passage it is connected with active metaphors, but the quality is 
isolated from metaphors at III, 10, 6, and is still a method of bringing 
things mpd éuudarwy (See Cope, Introd. to Arist. Rhet. [London, 1867], 
p. 316, n.3). évdpyeca in Dionysius is one of the regular virtues of style 
(Letter to Pompey, 3) and defined at Lysias, 7 as Svvayis tis bwd Tas 
alcOnoes &yovoa Ta Neyoueva. It is linked with miOavérns, the Theodorean 
virtue of narrative, by Demetrius (On Style, 208) who discusses various 
means of achieving it. 

Quintilian also mentions évdpyea (evidentia) as a quality of the 
narratio (IV, 2, 63) and defines it (VIII, 3, 61-3) as “...res... 
ut cerni videantur enuntiare,” and again: “ea... exprimi et oculis 
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And we may also note, still under narrative, the statement (138) 
that where the narrative is intense (Seivwow éxer) the language 
must be more exalted, so that we speak éay éxn, 

From all these passages it may fairly be inferred that whereas 
Apollodorus considered pathos suitable only in the peroration, 
and presumably in the exordium, Neocles, and probably Theo- 
dorus, were on the side of those who, like Cicero, believed that 
emotional appeals can be used with advantage in all the four 
parts of a speech. All rhetoricians were agreed, however, that 
the peroration was the part in which pathos was used most 
and most suitably. That much is clear. 

Schanz is quite justified when he concludes from the evidence 
of the Anonymus and that of Seneca that the Apollodoreans 
insisted that every discourse must have the same four parts, that 
these must always appear in the same order, i.e. exordium, 
narrative, proofs, and epilogue, and that, further, each part 
should form a continuous whole in its proper place; while the 
Theodoreans held, on the contrary, that any one of the parts, 
except the proofs,?* might at times be omitted, that the order of 
the parts might be changed, and that the parts need not always 
be continuous, but might be split up, with various sections of 
the narrative, for example, being interspersed with other parts 
of the speech. This, clearly, shows a much greater readiness 
to adapt the rules to the circumstances of the particular occasion. 
This is more than a difference of rhetorical minutiae, since it 
affects the very structure of a speech. Schanz also suggests that 
the same greater adaptability is also shown in Theodorus’ refusal 


mentis ostendi” (cf. VI, 2, 29). We find another Latin definition in 
Halm, Rhet. Lat. Min., p. 62: “ évdpyea est figura qua formam rerum 
et imaginem ita oratione substituimus ut lectoris oculis praesentiaeque 
subiciamus.” Thus vividness is an inevitable quality of the narrative, 
and little significance can be attached to its brief mention and definition 
in this context by the Anonymus, or indeed by Theodorus, if we wish to 
transfer the thought to him. 

22 Anonymus (202) definitely states that in certain cases all except 
the proofs could be omitted. This Schanz takes to be a theory of 
Theodorus. If it was, it seems a little strange that the man who, accord- 
ing to Mutschmann and Rostagni, considered pathos as all-important 
should not have put more emphasis on the peroration, where pathos was 
universally recognized to be most important. The proofs are rather 
the rational, factual, and therefore ‘ Apollodorean’ part. 
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to consider brevity and lucidity as particularly characteristic of 
the narrative.** 

On the other hand, Schanz goes on to find rigidity also in 
Apollodorus’ attitude towards figures. We remember that Quin- 
tilian quotes Caecilius as saying that Apollodorus found the 
teaching on figures incomprehensible. It may well be also that 
Alexander is arguing against Apollodorus when he speaks of 
people who refuse to recognize more than one figure to any 
saying or speech, but it would seem that the position of Apollo- 
dorus was not so much a matter of rigidity as of terminology, 
i.e. his insistence on using the word schéma in its general sense 
only.”° 

When Schanz (pp. 52-4) argues, however, that Theodorus’ 
adaptability was an overall principle which he applied to all 
departments of rhetoric, using the word in the widest sense, and 
that Theodorus recognized expediency (76 ovydépov—utilitas) as 
the guiding principle at all times, he seems to go beyond his 
evidence and conveniently to forget Quintilian’s explicit state- 
ments that Theodorus too was the rigid contriver of absolute 
rules in other departments of rhetoric and that many of his 
innovations were purely verbal. Here Schanz leans heavily on 
the statement we have quoted from Alexander that the Apollo- 
doreans treated rhetoric as a science instead of a techné. We 
have seen reasons *° why this statement cannot be transferred to 
Theodorus and cannot be used as evidence of clearly distin- 
guished theories held by the two masters at the beginning of the 
first century. There is, except for that one statement of Alex- 
ander, no trace of such a basic difference between the two schools 
in the Anonymus, and there is not a word about it in Quin- 
tilian; indeed several statements of his seem to contradict it. 
Our evidence, considered as a whole, does not carry us beyond 
the theory of the parts of speech. To call the Theodoreans “ the 


*4See Quintilian, IV, 2, 32 (quoted above), but this statement of 
Theodorus may betray only the usual lack of moral scruple rather than 
adaptability. Brevity was also rejected by Aristotle (Rhet., III, 16, 4) 
as a virtue of narrative. Both brevity and lucidity are also regarded 
as general virtues by Cicero (e.g. Partit. Orat., 6, 19-22) as well as by 
Dionysius (Letter to Pompey, 3). 

25 Alexander, mepl oxnudtrwv (Spengel, III, pp. 9-40) and see note 9 
above, 

26 Anonymus, 30-2, quoted and discussed above, pp. 345-6. 
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Anomalists of rhetoric ” does seem to go too far. One may feel 
that such a restricted theoretical difference as a different ap- 
proach to the theory of the parts of speech does not account for | 
the century-long quarrel between the two schools, but for the 
rhetorical days of the first century A. D., such a feeling should 
carry very little weight. While we may accept Schanz’ main 
point, that a principle of difference did exist between the two 
schools, i. e., the ‘ scientism’ of Apollodorus against the greater 
adaptability of the Theodoreans, and we know that this applied 
at least to the important theories of speech structure, we cannot 
extend that principle to apply beyond rhetorical theory, nor 
indeed extend it to the whole of that field without flying straight 
in the face of the explicit, and most reliable, evidence of 
Quintilian. 

Mutschmann accepts the widest application of this principle 
of difference. He then goes on to argue from the rather con- 
ventional statement of Neocles that pathos may be in place in 
every part of a speech. He argues, first, that this was obviously 
the view of Theodorus. Even if this could be proved, the theory 
was probably not original, for it is also the view of Cicero and 
Dionysius of Halicarnassus. But when Mutschmann goes on to 
deduce (pp. 58-61) from this that when pathos did occur Theo- 
dorus considered that it should be intensified from one part of 
a speech to the next until it culminates in the peroration, he is 
on very dubious ground.”” In this context he attaches the great- 


27The only evidence brought in support of this view is that the 
Anonymus says (237-42), speaking in his own person, that the diction 
of the exordium should not be elaborate or remarkable but it will con- 
tain, in brief summary, some of the things to be mentioned in the 
narrative; that the language of the narrative should be bolder and take 
more chances, but with moderation; that the language of the proofs 
should be vigorous (évaywv.0s, this does not mean passionate, as Mutsch- 
mann thinks, see note 37 below) and more bitter, with more finished 
periods and clauses. The language of the peroration should be emo- 
tional (waéyrixj), bolder in thought and tension, and passionate in 
complaint. 

Even if this whole statement of the third century Anonymus is 
credited back to Theodorus two centuries before (which is of course 
not justified), it does not support the idea of ever-increasing passion 
in a speech. Indeed that interpretation contradicts the Anonymus him- 
self, for he too discusses pathos mainly in connection with the exordium 
and the peroration, and defines the exordium as (5) Aéyos Kivnrixds 7} 
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est importance to the inference that the Apollodoreans allowed 
no pathos in the two middle parts. This is probably true, and is, 
as we saw, a fair inference from the evidence of Quintilian 
(which Mutschmann ignores). It would certainly give more 
point to Neocles’ statement that pathos should not be so re- 
stricted. This, however, does not exclude all emotion in those 
sections of the speech, far from it. In the first place, the milder 
emotions are included under éthos;** in the second place, to 
restrict violent emotional appeals (which is the meaning of 
pathos in this rhetorical context) to exordium and peroration 
is by no means the same thing as attaching no importance to 
pathos. Everyone agreed, in any case, that such appeals should 
culminate in the peroration. 

Nor does the simple statement of Neocles that pathos has a 
part to play in every section of a speech support the further 
theory that Theodorus and the Theodoreans looked upon passion, 
imagination, the irrational element generally, as the most im- 
portant thing in rhetoric and in literature. Were it so, it would 
be very strange that it was they (in so far as we take the 
Anonymus to be a Theodorean) who would omit every part of a 
speech, at certain times, except the proofs, for one would then 
have expected the peroration to be vital. There does not seem to 
be any necessary correlation between the “ Theodorean ” view of 
rhetoric as a techné, or their greater adaptability in certain 
respects, with the overriding importance which, in Mutschmann’s 
view, they attached to pathos and the irrational, especially if 
one remembers that emotional appeals were, and had always 
been, subject to rules and regulations as much as any other 


Tov dKpoarov There are, as we have seen, 
references to pathos in the narrative and the proofs, but in those sec- 
tions they are incidental. Curiously enough, in his discussion of ¢pders 
at the end of the work, the quotations are not from Theodorean sources 
but from Harpocration, believed to be an Apollodorean (244-52) and 
Dionysius of Halicarnassus (253). The quotation from the latter is 
especially interesting, for it is in any case not later than Theodorus, 
It is from the Lysias (9); it too advises a simpler diction for the 
exordium and a gradually greater degree of elaboration and vigour. 
But this does not necessarily involve steadily progressing use of pathos 
or emotional appeals, in which in any case Lysias was deficient (D. H., 
Lysias, 13). 

28 Quintilian, VI, 2, 4-24 and see also note 10 on p. 16 of my Longinus 
On Great Writing (New York, The Liberal Arts Press, 1957). 


» 
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aspects of the art of rhetoric. There is very little evidence, if 
any, to show that the theories of Theodorus were applied by him 
beyond the field of rhetoric; indeed it is very doubtful whether 
he applied them to the whole of that field.?° 

All Mutschmann’s conclusions are enthusiastically adopted by 
Rostagni, but he provides no further evidence. He repeats and 
embellishes the contrast between the Apollodoreans as believers 
in a schematized, scientific, rationalized rhetoric with inflexible 
rules and a minimum of emotion, if any, as against the Theo- 
doreans, the empiricists always ready to adjust all their rules 
to the particular circumstances. He then goes on to draw a 
splendid imaginative picture of Theodorus himself, the apostle 
of the passionate as the one element of cardinal importance in 
art, the champion of the irrational as the sine qua non, the root 
of greatness in all literature.*° He even goes on to extend this 
contrast to other fields (following a suggestion of Schanz) : the 
Apollodoreans are Atticists and Analogists while the Theo- 


2° Rostagni, Scritti Minori, p. 456 quotes Suidas’ list of the works 
of Theodorus which includes, besides rhetorical works, a epi iocropias 
and mepi wodireias. The latter may only have dealt with political (i.e. 
deliberative) rhetoric, and is in any case hardly literary; the former 
(if correct, but Suidas’ lists are very poor evidence) seems to be on 
the writing of history, which would argue some interest in epideictic 
rhetoric (which included history), and to that extent in literature, But 
Theodorus restricted himself to political and judicial rhetoric (Quint., 
II, 15, 21, quoted above). 

Mutschmann( pp. 65-6) seems to base his claim that Theodorus was 
interested in literature in general on the fact that the Anonymus, who 
restricts himself to forensic rhetoric (this is not quite correct, since 
the work purports to deal with modirixos as well as dixavixds Adyos), 
yet occasionally quotes from or refers to the poets: six times to Homer, 
three to Euripides, twice to Menander, and once to Sophocles (also to 
Thucydides). There is, too, the statement of Alexander that the poets 
give a good starting point for pathos. I can see no significance in this, 
any more than in the statement (195) that some people criticize Plato 
because he tacked a twofold subiect and then dropped one of them 
(presumably Eros in the Phaedrus which the Anonymus has quoted at 
207). 

80 Anonimo, p. xv: “Se poi Apollodoro aveva attribuito la massima 
importanza all’ elemento pragmatico, ossia al contenuto narrativo- 
espositivo-razionale, facendo che il mda@os non intervenisse se non sepa- 
ratamente in parti marginali e accessorie del discorso, Teodoro invece 
all’ elemento patetico da la funzione dominante; vuole che questo corra 
e trabocchi per tutto il discorso, come elemento constitutivo, comme 


ce 
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doreans are Asianists and Anomalists; the Apollodoreans trace 
their descent from Aristotle via Alexandria, while the Theo- 
doreans are the spiritual descendants of Plato and the Stoics. 
But the only evidence given in support of all this are the pas- 
sages from the Anonymus quoted above.*? 

On any reasonable interpretation of all the evidence, from 
Quintilian, Seneca, and the Anonymus, we are bound to discard 
Rostagni’s splendid picture as quite fanciful. In the main, the 
impression we get from Quintilian is (as one would expect) 
correct, though it can be usefully supplemented from the Anony- 


essenziale energia vivificatrice” (my italics). The reference in the 
notes which supports all this is A. S., 30-9, i.e. Alexander’s passage on 
émioThun versus téxvy, and his reasons for occasionally omitting the 
exordium. See also Scritti Minori, pp. 462 ff. 

*1 This spiritual ancestry, as outlined by Rostagni, seems rather sur- 
prising, as it was Apollodorus who came from Pergamum and has been 
thought to be under Stoic influence. The truth is that by the time of 
Apollodorus and Theodorus, and even more so by the time of the 
Anonymus, all these problems of rhetoric had been discussed for 
centuries, and a whole rhetorical and critical literature had developed, 
in which traces of Platonic, Aristotelian, Stoic, Alexandrian, Pergamene 
sources were inextricably intermingled, The Anonymus, for example, 
a Theodorean, quotes Plato (207), Aristotle (102, 170, 208), and Chry- 
sippus (207) with approval; on diction he has a long quotation from 
Harpocration (alleged to be an Apollodorean) and quotes him three 
times more (8, 104, 159) without criticism. He also quotes from 
Dionysius of Halicarnassus with approval and, as we have seen, Aristo- 
telian influence can be seen in a number of places. Then, if Theodorus 
had really been the apostle of the irrational in literature which Rostagni 
depicts, one imagines that Plato would have repudiated any responsi- 
bility for him. Again, Theodorus refuses to recognize brevity (the 
Stoic virtue) as characteristic of the narrative, and so on. While it 
is true that the question as to whether rhetoric is a science can ulti- 
mately be traced back to the Gorgias (463A, see Mutschmann, p. 55), 
the terms are used by the Anonymus in an Aristotelian sense. More- 
over, the problem as to whether rhetoric was an ars, and in what sense 
it was so, is also discussed in Cicero, by Crassus in De Oratore, I, 107-9, 
and by Antonius, ibid., II, 30-3. On the other hand the notion of one 
oxjua kata ptow for every speech, attributed to Apollodorus, would 
rather seem to be of Stoic origin. Brzoska (R.-H., I, col. 2889) holds 
that both Apollodorus and Theodorus were Atticists while Stegeman 
(R.-E., V, A, 2, col. 1850) traces Aristotelian influences in Theodorus 
and maintains that the differences between them had nothing to do with 
the Atticism-Asianism controversy (col. 1855) as against Wilamowitz 
in Hermes, XXXV, p. 49, Mutschmann, and Rostagni, 
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mus. On the important theory of the parts of a speech, the 
Theodoreans showed much greater adaptability while the Apol- 
lodoreans were extremely rigid, and the latter were apt to regard 
rhetoric as a matter of absolute rules. On other matters, however, 
the Theodoreans, or at least Theodorus himself, could be equally 
rigid. They were both opposed to those who (like Antonius in 
Cicero) maintained that native talent was all that was required. 
Both of them, as all the evidence shows, were rhetoricians and 
teachers of rhetoric. There is no evidence at all that either of 
them had anything which could be called a general theory of 
literature. 
B. 


THEODORUS AND ‘ LONGINUS’ 


If, as I have tried to show, the Mutschmann-Rostagni picture 
of Theodorus is unhistorical, then, of course, the further theory 
that the author of On the Sublime was a direct disciple of Theo- 
dorus will fall with it. This further theory, however, also 
involves a serious misunderstanding of Longinus,** and the argu- 
ments by which it is supported should be examined in themselves, 
for such an examination will bring out some further points about 
the statements in the Anonymus and clarify the meaning and 
purpose of the treatise On the Sublime. 

It should be clear, to begin with, that nothing in the Anony- 
mus can be used as evidence for dating On the Sublime, since, 
if the traditional third-century date were correct, any similarity 
of ideas or expressions, whether Theodorean or not, could come 
direct from this treatise which was in any case not written till 
late in the second century. Mutschmann is quite clear on this 
point. He is persuaded on other grounds that On the Sublime 
dates from the first century A. D., and then tries to prove the 
direct dependence of Longinus on Theodorus from such evidence 
as he finds in the Anonymus about the theories of the rheto- 
rician. This is quite legitimate. Rostagni, however, does not 


82 For the sake of clarity, I shall call the author of the treatise On 
the Sublime Longinus, without prejudice to the question of its author- 
ship, to distinguish him from the Anonymus Seguerianus, whom I 
shall continue to call the Anonymus. Nor do I here wish to discuss the 
exact meaning of 7d tos, for which see my “ Notes on the zepi tous” 
in A.J. P., LXXVIII (1957), pp. 355-60, and, generally, see the intro- 
duction to my translation, Longinus on Great Writing. 
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keep the two questions distinct, and he seems to argue for the 
first-century date on the basis of the Anonymus’ evidence.** 
That is merely arguing in a circle. 

The main point of contact between Theodorus and Longinus, 
according to Mutschmann, is that for both men pathos is by far 
the most important factor in great writing.** As far as Longi- 
nus is concerned, this point seems to him to be so obvious as to 
require no argument, and he refers to a remark of Wilamowitz 
that “ On the Sublime” had better have been entitled “ Uber das 
Pathetische.” And yet this all-but identification of hypsos with 
pathos seems to me, on the contrary, to be completely mistaken 
and to be based on a serious misunderstanding of the essential 
meaning of Longinus. 

It is quite true that Longinus rebukes Caecilius for omitting 
any reference to pathos in his discussion of hypsos, and that he 
says (8 ad fin.): 


If Caecilius thought that passion was not worth mentioning 
because it does not contribute to great writing, he was 
altogether deceived. For I would make bold to say that 
nothing contributes to greatness as much as noble passion 
in the right place; it breathes the frenzied spirit of its in- 
spiration upon the words and makes them, as it were, 
inspired. 


Many other passages could be quoted to show the important role 
which Longinus assigns to noble passion in great writing. 

On the other hand, he has already stated that if Caecilius 
omitted to mention passion because he thought it identical with 
hypsos, he was also quite mistaken, and adds that some za6y, 
such as pity, grief, and fear, do not go with hypsos, and that 
there are innumerable passages which are great but devoid of 
passion (he quotes Odyssey, XI, 315-18). 


83 Anonimo, pp. X-xili, and Scritti Minori, p. 451. 

84 Pp. 6-7: “ Denn, dass in den Augen des Autors tous das 
die Hauptsache ist, sagen seine eben angefiihrten Worte (i.e. 8,1 and 
8,4) deutlich genug; dass es sich wie ein roter Faden durch seine 
ganze Schrift hindurchzieht, braucht einem aufmerksamen Leser der- 
selben wohl nicht naher nachgewiesen zu werden, Hier ist also der 
Punkt, an dem unsere Untersuchung einsetzen muss, wenn wir den 
Sinn der Polemik unseres Autors erfassen wollen.” The note then 
refers to the statement quoted from Wilamowitz, from Kultur der 
Gegenwart, VIII*, p. 223. 
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Moreover, of Longinus’ five sources of greatness the first is 
not passion but 70 zepi ras vojoes adpernBodrov, i.e. vigour of 
mental conception or the power to grasp great ideas, and we 
have the famous phrase, in the same chapter, that hypsos is the 
echo of a noble mind. This is an intellectual quality, and once 
we realize it we can dispose at once of any notion that Longinus 
was or could be the disciple of any apostle of the irrational in 
literature. Great minds, of course, are full of passion, but their 
intensity of feeling is not the main cause of their greatness. 
Longinus’ “strong and inspired emotion” is the second cause 
of greatness. It is akin to the cia pavia of Plato’s Phaedrus * 
(where the adjective is essential), for it refers to passion directed 
to noble ends, not mere irrational intensity of feeling but 76 
yevvatov évOa xp7. 

That Caecilius also omitted 765 ddpernBorov (so Mutschmann, 
pp. 7-8) is indeed very likely, but there is no suggestion any- 
where that this first source of greatness, so obviously of vital 
importance to Longinus, could be found in any ‘ Theodorean ’ 
writings. Longinus treats of it at length: under this heading 
he deals with the capacity to select vital details in a situation 
and weld them into an artistic whole (10), the omission of all 
irrelevancies, amplification (11), emulation (13-14), imagina- 
tion, or the capacity to “see” and make an audience “see” 
things (15). All these are qualities or functions of the mind. 
Passion is not absent in their application, but it is not the char- 
acteristic quality of any one of them, not even of imagination. 

These first two sources of greatness are largely inborn, though 
even they can be improved by training and by familiarity with 
great literature. But there are three other sources of great writ- 
ing, and these are a matter of art and training: the use of figures, 
diction, and word-arrangement. No one can suggest that Longi- 
nus neglects these or is less enthusiastic in his treatment of 
them. He is no apostle of natural talent as against training, 
and he makes it abundantly clear that both are necessary (2). 

In the great passage on the imperfections of genius (33-5) 
there is, it is true, a contrast involved between natural talent and 
techniques in so far as impeccable technique and minor qualities 


35 Phaedrus, 244 Aff. Divine “madness” to Plato is passion directed 
(whether by reason or by the gods) to noble ends. This is a very 
different thing from irrational emotionalism. 
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do not outweigh the greatness of genius with its occasional care- 
lessness and imperfections, but this does not mean that technique 
should be neglected, for truly great passages, like the famous 
Marathon oath, are very clearly a product of both. Where great 
writers are careless, the result is not twos, but we may forgive 
them their rare imperfections because their great passages are 
so very great. This is a very different attitude from that which 
maintains that genius alone matters, or that great passages are 
the result only of irrational passion. The first source of great- 
ness throughout remains nobility and vigour of mind, and when 
Longinus tries to explain it he asks (35) “ What was it they 
saw, these demigods ... ?” He does not say: “ What was it 
they felt?” 

The same confusion between pathos and hypsos leads Mutsch- 
mann (p. 60) to attach great importance to the almost casual 
remark of the Anonymus (quoted above), where, in the discus- 
sion of narrative (94), he states that both pathos and éthos help 
persuasiveness; that the character must be genuine, and that 
“passion not only persuades, it also takes the hearer out of him- 
self.” Mutschmann unhesitatingly attributes this thought to 
Theodorus and regards it as “echt theodorische Doktrin.” He 
further sees in it the basic thought of Longinus (der Lieblingsge- 
danke unseres Verfassers der sich durch seine ganze Abhandlung 
hindurchzeht) ; he quotes, as the same thought, the description 
of hypsos in the first chapter of Longinus. 

To this we may reply that it is, in the first place, quite gratui- 
tous to credit the words of the Anonymus to Theodorus two cen- 
turies before, merely on the evidence of a common theory of the 
need of adaptability in the treatment of the parts of a speech 
and the admitting of pathos in each part. Of course, Theodorus 
may well have said something of the kind, for the thought that 
passion takes the hearer out of himself is in any case a com- 
monplace of rhetorical theory.*® For that matter, Apollodorus 
might have said the same thing, for the fact that he restricted 
pathos to the exordium and the peroration is no evidence at all 


86 The meaning of éfiornu: as to confound, to amaze, to take out of 
oneself is frequent in classical texts and is found in this context in 
Aristotle’s Rhetoric (III,8,4). The expression in Longinus, however, 
is els xoraow dyev. As for the thought, we think of the many passages 
in Cicero on the power of the orator to excite the passions of his 
audience. 
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that he attached no importance to it. What is far more im- 
portant, however, is that what Longinus says is something en- 
tirely different. He is talking of hypsos, not pathos; and he 
contrasts the ecstasy of being taken out of oneself with persuasion 
which is something quite different (whereas the Anonymus took 
ekstasis as a sort of extra) : 


Great writing (7a trepva) does not persuade; it takes the 
reader out of himself. The startling and amazing is more 
powerful than the charming and persuasive, if indeed it be 
true that to be convinced is usually within our control 
whereas amazement is the result of an irresistible force 
beyond the control of any audience. We become aware of 
a writer’s inventive skill, the structure and arrangement of 
his subject matter, not from one or two passages but as 
these qualities slowly emerge from the texture of the whole 
work. But greatness appears suddenly; like a thunderbolt 
it carries all before it and reveals the writer’s full power in 
a flash. 


The subject, the language, the feeling, and the meaning of the 
two passages are as different as any two passages can be. The 
Anonymus is a Theodorean rhetorician painstakingly listing 
all the factors that may contribute to persuasion in the narrative. 
The other is . . . the author of On the Sublime! 

Apart from the basic confusion between hypsos and pathos 
which vitiates his whole argument for a ‘ Theodorean’ Longi- 
nus, Mutschmann gives a number of supposed “ parallels ” be- 
tween the Anonymus and Longinus to support his main argu- 
ment. These may be briefly reviewed: 

1. In developing his view that the theory of the parts of 
speech must be adapted to the needs of the case, the Anonymus 
naturally uses not infrequently such words as xatpds, evKatpos, 
cvpdépov and the like. Half a dozen uses of these words and the 
ideas they signify are then produced from Longinus. At 2,2 he 
says that natural talent provides much, but that study helps to 
find the right measure and the right moment (xa:pov) in each case. 
At 3, 5 what “'Theodorus used to call parenthyrsos” is described 
as untimely passion, zd0os dxatpov (here we may well have a quota- 
tion from Theodorus).*7 At 8,4 nothing is so conducive to 


87 Both Mutschmann (p. 51) and Rostagni (Anonimo, p. x) insist 
that the use of the imperfect 8rep Oeddwpos éxdde: must mean that 
Longinus heard him say so. This is not true, see note 22 on p. xx of 
my translation (above, note 32) where I compare Demetrius, 76. 
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greatness as “ passion in the right place, évOa xpy.” At 42,2 we 
find the expression zapa xaipov pikos, i.e. “length which the 
occasion does not require.” At 43,3 Theopompus is blamed for 
the use of lowly words zapa xatpov, at the wrong time. Nothing 
is more common, in ancient rhetorical theory and criticism, than 
the idea of zpérov, suitability. I do not see how Mutschmann 
can (p. 56) persuade himself that these passages (to which I 
am sure others might be added) are proofs of ‘ Theodorianism.’ 


2. Mutschmann (p. 59) insists that the words dyov and 
évayovos are identical in meaning with waOos and éuzabys. He 
then lists a number of examples of the former in Longinus and 
regards these as proof that his thought is “rooted in” Theo- 
dorus. But dy#v means an actual trial or debate (the real battle, 
as Cicero and Quintilian used to say) and the adjective évayanos 
refers to the qualities then displayed, i.e. vividness, actuality, 
realism, etc. As the meaning of the words is quite different, the 
conclusion in any case does not follow.** 


38 dywy naturally refers to the actual debate in court, the performance. 
Aristotle in the Poetics (6, 9, 1450 b 19) speaks of appreciating a 
tragedy on reading it, cai dvev dy@vos kal broxpirav. The adjectives then 
came to refer to the kind of style or delivery that one uses in actual 
debate, and so Rhet., III, 12, 1: ob yap ypadixy Kal 
(Adis). See also Demetrius, 193 (cf. 226 and 271), where the omission 
of connectives is évaywrios, suited to actual debate, and the évayario 
Aéyor of Demosthenes mean in Dionysius (Demosth., 45) the speeches 
delivered in court or before the Assembly. Elsewhere the same author 
(ibid., 30 ad fin.) draws a contrast between courtroom oratory and 
oxjua Which is évaywnor, i.e. less vivid or vigorous. 

So évaywrios Aé&is has the qualities of style that are characteristic of 
actual debate, or that give an impression of actual debate, a feeling of 
reality or actuality. This may include passion, but the word never 
carries that meaning by itself. Hence the word-arrangement of Isocra- 
tes is less évaywos than that of Lysias (D. H., Isocrates, 2), and 
Dionysius can speak of his own History (Rom. Ant., I, 8) as & amdons 
évaywviov re kal Oewpynrikys, i.e. a mixture of both action and 
reflection that will thus appeal both to politicians and philosophers. 
When, therefore, the Anonymus applies the term évaywyos to the 
language of the proofs, he means vigorous or vivid (or perhaps con- 
tentious) but he does not mean passionate, or at any rate not 
exclusively. 

The examples in Longinus which convince Mutschmann that dydv is 
equivalent to md@os and évaywrios to éuraéys in fact prove the opposite. 
They are: 

i) At 11,2: amplification should be used “whenever the subject or 
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3. Great importance is then attached (Mutschmann, pp. 59- 
60) to the contrast between the Jliad and the Odyssey in chapter 
9, where Longinus describes the former as dpaparixdy Kai éva- 
yovov whereas the former is diyynuarudv. The Iliad is said to 
have zd@os, the Odyssey 700s. This distinction is, of course, as 
old as Aristotle,*® but its significance, to Mutschmann, resides 


the circumstances of the case—mpayudtwr kal dydvwv—allow pauses and 
fresh starts. ...” dyév is here used in its original sense of the actual 
case in court, and to see here a reference to the division of the parts of 
a speech into mpayyuarixd and raéyrixd seems quite pointless. 

ii) At 15,9: Imaginative representations contribute many évayduea 
kai éuwadn. The words are not synonymous. évaywvia means vigour, 
vividness, a sense of actuality or the like. 

iii) At 22, 1 hyperbaton is oiovel xapaxryp évaywviov mdfous, i.e, “as 
it were the true stamp of living passion” (i.e real, actual). So too 
7d adywvorikéy and dywvia occur in the same chapter and they too refer 
to an impression of actuality or reality. 

iv) 26,3: Suddenly to address the reader in the second person makes 
him éurabécrepov, mpocexrixwrepov, Kal aya@vos i.e. “it enlists 
his feelings, secures his attention, and makes the situation real to him.” 
So at the beginning of the chapter this figure is said to be évaywnos, 
i.e. to give an impression of actuality. 

v) 15,1: we are told that the use of imagination achieves dyxos, 
Heyadnyopia, and dyév. This is not “ nichts anders als rdéos,” but again 
the word means a sense of actuality. 

vi) 18,2: The effectiveness of rhetorical questions: “ just as those 
who are suddenly asked questions by others are provoked to answer 
évaywviws Kal an’ adtas THs adnOeias.” The adverb should not be identified 
“ohne weiteres ” with wa@y7ixés but it means that as in life people are 
provoked to answer “actually and truthfully ” so the rhetorical ques- 
tion gives a similar impression of spontaneity. 

vii) 9,13: The Iliad is said to be dpauarixdy kai évaywriov while the 
Odyssey is dinynuatixoy. Here I should translate that the Iliad is “ full 
of drama and action” (cf. Dionysius on his History, above, and see 
note 39). 

viii) In 25, by the use of the historic present od dijynow ere rov 
Aéyor GAN’ evaywviov mpayua tomoes, i.e. “ You will be describing the 
event as actually happening and no longer narrating what has hap- 
pened.” 

Thus the very example quoted by Mutschmann from Longinus to 
prove that in every case dywy and évaywmos refer to passion actually 
show the opposite. We may add two further examples: at 19 asyndeton 
dywrias and at 23,1 various figures are said to be 
dywvorikd. In both cases the word should again be translated: “ give 
a sense of actuality (or realism) .” 

8° Poetics, 24,2 (1459 b 14):  wév Kai 
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in the fact that Neocles, too, identified 700s with narrative (A. S., 
94). Since, however, Neocles also spoke of wd@os in the narra- 
tive, and it was the Apollodoreans who forbade it there, one 
would have thought that any clear distinction between 760s and 
Sujzynors on the one side with wafos on the other was Apollo- 
dorean rather than Theodorean. 

4, Mutschmann (p. 62) also finds a particularly significant 
connection between Neocles’ statement (A. S., 239) that appeals 
to the emotions are particularly useful when you have a weak 
case, as the judge, emotionally intoxicated (pe@voxdpevos), no 
longer examines things exactly, and Longinus’ statement that 
hypsos and pathos will allay the suspicions which the clever use 
of figures would otherwise arouse (17,1 and a similar state- 
ment at 32,4 on the use of numerous metaphors). Such an 
idea, we are told, must come from Theodorus. 

There are no similarities of language, and the circumstances 
are quite different, as is the subject discussed. It is possible, of 
course, that his idea came to Longinus after reading the Anony- 
mus, or some work of Theodorus, but nothing follows. For he 
might have got it from Cicero, or a dozen other places. He 
might even, to suggest the unthinkable, have thought of it him- 
self! True, both Neocles and Longinus refer to Demosthenes 
here, but their examples are different. This surely can hardly 
be thought to be significant. 

5. Longinus speaks of a mixture of figures.*° This, Mutsch- 
mann tells us (p. 63), is Theodorean, and cannot have come from 
Apollodorus. The latter is probably true, if we remember Apol- 
lodorus’ remarks on figures quoted by Quintilian, though we 
may also remember that Caecilius, whom Mutschmann, Rostagni, 
and others regard as an Apollodorean, wrote on figures! ** We 
find mixed figures discussed, of course, by Aristotle, Demetrius, 
Cicero, and others, as well as Alexander. 

6. Mutschmann also (p. 64) attaches great importance to the 
chapter in which Longinus discusses phantasia, imagination. 
The function of the rhetorical imagination, he there tells us, 


"Odtccea . . . Kai See also note 10 on p. 16 of my 
Longinus On Great Writing. 

40 At 20, and also 16, the discussion of the Marathon oath. 

41 As Stegeman has pointed out (R.-H., V, A, col. 1855). See the 
references to Caecilius in Quintilian, IX, 3, namely 38, 46, 89, 91, 97. 
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“is perhaps to contribute vividness and passion (évaywva Kai 
éu7a0)) in many other ways but, above all, when mixed with 
practical argumentation, xataxipvapevyn tais mpaktikais 
to master the hearer rather than persuade him” (15,9) and 
again “in the midst of factual arguments he uses his imagina- 
tion and goes beyond persuasion ” (15,10). Mutschmann sees 
here a clear parallel to the theory developed in the Anonymus 
that pathos may be mixed into the argumentative part of a 
speech. I cannot see that Longinus has that theory in mind, 
and, in any case, as we have seen, others besides Theodorus (e. g. 
Cicero) admitted pathos there. 

Mutschmann points out, quite rightly, that while Longinus 
distinguishes between the poetic and the rhetorical imagination, 
he fails to keep the two distinct and actually uses examples from 
the poets to illustrate the rhetorical kind.*? But I cannot see 
that this bears any relation to the statement of Alexander (A.S8., 
234) that drama will provide the orator with good examples of 
maOnriuxov. The advice to read the poets was given to the orators 
at least as early as Theophrastus.** 

It is natiral enough that vividness should be mentioned when 
discussing imaginative pictures, and we do find that Longinus 
(15,1) defines it as tm’ éyw rHévac and the Anonymus (96) as 
ix’ éyw ayer. Obviously, we are told, this must be the source 
of Longinus’ definition, but once again we are in the presence of 
a definition as old as Aristotle.** 

%. Two more verbal parallels are emphasized, though Mutsch- 
mann himself admits (p. 66) that they might be coincidental. 
The same passage of Demosthenes (Midias, 72) is used as an 
example of diatyposis by Longinus (20,1) and by the Anonymus 
(233). Also, in discussing Hyperides (34,2) Longinus men- 
tions as an example of his versatility that his story of Leto is 
close to poetry. The story of Leto by Hyperides is also men- 
tioned by the Anonymus (99), and the words #8 and doreiopos 
occur somewhere in the neighbourhood in both places, These 
examples must have come from a common source, we are told, 


*2In ch. 15, though Longinus might reply that he should not be 
blamed if the poets, Euripides for example, make use of oratorical 
rather than poetic imagination. 

48 See Quintilian, X, 1, 27. 

44 See note 22 above. 
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and the source must have been Theodorean. They may well 
have come from a common source, but in view of the frequent 
occurrence of the same examples in rhetorical writings, it is 
rather the small number of such true parallels between the two 
treatises that should impress one, and very little significance can 
be attached to one or two. 

Such are the arguments, similarities, and parallels upon which 
Mutschmann bases his theory of the Theodorean nature of the 
treatise “On the Sublime.” Rostagni accepts all this and is 
even willing to name Hermagoras, the disciple of Theodorus,*° 
as the author of the treatise. Their case is, in my opinion, com- 
pletely unconvincing and should never have received acceptance. 
It is based on a highly misleading use of evidence and a serious 
misunderstanding of Longinus. 

After reviewing all the evidence we concluded, in the first part 
of this article, that the view of Theodoreanism propounded by 
Mutschmann and elaborated by Rostagni was ill-founded. We 
may now add that the attempt to make Longinus into a disciple 
of such ‘ Theodoreanism’ is equally mistaken. Longinus does 
quote Theodorus once, explicitly. He may here and there have 
drawn upon Theodorean sources, as he did on many other kinds, 
but there is no evidence that he did so, and the attempt to make 
him into a follower of Theodorus is, on any view of that rheto- 
rician, quite contrary to all that we know of both men. 


G. M. A. GRuBE. 


TRINITY CoLLEGE, TORONTO. 


4° Anonimo, pp. xi-xiii. This Hermagoras is mentioned by Quintilian 
(III, 1, 18) as a prominent disciple of Theodorus. 


AN ATHENIAN MONUMENT TO THEODOROS 
OF GADARA. 


In the course of the excavation of the southwest corner of the 
Agora of Athens, a fragmentary statue base of dark Eleusinian 
limestone was discovered.1_ The base had been broken up and 
its fragments used in the construction of the enclosure wall of 
the late Roman gymnasium complex of the fifth century after 
Christ which passed over the ruins of the Civic Offices in front 
of the Middle Stoa, just opposite the Tholos.? Not all the frag- 
ments of the base were recovered from the wall, but enough to 
give the overall dimensions and to allow an almost certain 
restoration of the inscription. 

The base is a low, broad one,® and the cuttings on its top 
show that it once supported a life-sized bronze figure standing 
with the right foot slightly advanced. There is an inscription 
on the front face of the base. The existing inscription is not 
the first one to have been written there, however an earlier 
inscription has been carefully erased by dressing down the surface 
wherever necessary, but only a few slight traces of the earlier 
letters remain.* The existing inscription, which may be dated 
in the first century before or the first century after Christ by 
the letter forms and by the spelling ’Apjov for *Apetov which is 
especially common in Augustan times, reads as follows: ® 


1 Agora Inv. No. 16051. Found on July 25, 1947. The base has not 
been published previously, and since the editor of this Journal has 
invited me to present it here in company with Mr. Grube’s article, 
I am grateful to Messrs. H. A. Thompson and B. D. Meritt for per- 
mission to do so. 

2 The spot where the base was found lies in square I 12 of the actual 
state plan of the Agora which is published in Hesperia, XXII (1953), 
Pl. 12, as well as in all volumes of the Athenian Agora series. 

* Height 0.25m. Width 0.83m. Thickness 0.62m. The fragments 
forming the right corner of the base do not actually join the main mass, 
but their position is fixed by the inscription, the upper tops of the 
upsilon of ’Apjov appearing on either side of the gap. 

‘These are shown in thin lines on the drawing. The dressed down 
area is stippled. 

5 Average height of letters 0.035 m. 
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Inscription on Statue Base in Athens Honoring Theodoros of Gadara. 


Drawing by M. R. Jones. 
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@cd8[ wp lov 
Ly] ropa 

The restoration of the last line as [f7]ropa seems virtually 
certain. There is uninscribed space to the left of the break 
showing that the word was a short one and that at most two 
letters are missing.® 

The name of the person honored is most probably to be restored 
as above, although @c08[o7r]ov, a somewhat less common name, 
would be equally acceptable epigraphically. 

If now we seek to identify the person honored, our thoughts 
naturally turn to the famous rhetorician, Theodoros of Gadara; 
indeed, he is the only person who comes seriously into considera- 
tion. It is unfortunate that, on the one hand, his father’s name 
has not come down to us in the literary tradition, and that, on 
the other hand, the base does not give the ethnic, for in either 
case the identification would then have been sure. The man 
honored, however, was evidently a famous person, for he is 
identified by the profession in which he had distinguished him- 
self rather than by his place of origin. He will have been a 
foreigner rather than an Athenian, for had he been an Athenian 
his demotic would surely have been added, being an integral 
part of his name.? Athens at this period was bestowing honors 
lavishly on distinguished persons, foreigners and natives alike, 
as a glance at the Corpus of inscriptions shows,® and we should 
not be surprised to find the city honoring this well-known 
rhetorician who was then teaching at Rhodes. It may be that 
Theodoros even visited Athens, which would have furnished an 
occasion for the erection of a statue to him, though we have 
no record of such a visit.° 


aetate 
Augusti 


*°C. D. Buck and W. Peterson, A Reverse Index of Greek Nouns and 
Adjectives, pp. 306-10 lists words ending in -rwp. 

7 We may therefore exclude any connection with the family of Isidoros 
son of Theodoros of Anagyrous whose name appears on an ephebic list 
of the early first century B.C.: J.G@., II*?, 1039, line 80; J. Kirchner, 
Prosopographia Attica, No. 7706. 

8 Inscriptions honoring men of letters are published in J. G., II?, among 
numbers 3774-3821. 

® The few facts known about Theodoros’ life are conveniently available 
at. the beginning of Stegemann’s article in R.-H., s.v. Theodoros (No. 
39) von Gadara, cols. 1847 f. 
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It seems therefore most likely that Theodoros of Gadara is 
the person honored by our base in spite of the lack of the ethnic, 
and, if so, we learn his father’s name, Hisidoros or Isidoros, 
for the first time. 

EUGENE VANDERPOOL. 
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ABBREVIATION OF HIERONYMUS IN DIODORUS. 


It has long been recognised that, apart from the Sicilian 
chapters, the narrative in Diodorus, XVIII-XX, is derived, 
directly or indirectly, from the lost history of Hieronymus of 
Cardia.*. It is also known that Hieronymus was the principal 
source for Plutarch’s life of Eumenes, and was of considerable 
importance for his lives of Demetrius and Pyrrhus, if one may 
judge by the close correspondence which the major part of these 
biographies shows with the parallel account in Diodorus, and 
the explicit reference to, and quotations from, Hieronymus.’ 
The peculiar method of Plutarch in constructing his biographies, 
the uncritical accumulation of material from different sources 
and the striking chronological gaps, necessitates a careful 
handling of them by modern historians. The straightforward 
narrative in Diodorus, X VIII-XX, on the other hand, would 
seem to present far less difficulty in its use. It is therefore 
important to insist upon the fact that Diodorus too gives a 
somewhat distorted reflection of Hieronymus, for this has a 
bearing on one’s assessment of the parallel accounts in Diodorus 
and Plutarch and their comparative merits, as well as on the 
general value of Diodorus where he is our only source. This 
distortion arises from Diodorus abbreviating Hieronymus or 
using him at second hand in an author where the abbreviation 
had already taken place. There is, indeed, powerful evidence 
to support the belief that Diodorus uses Hieronymus through an 
intermediate author of the Alexandrian age, probably Agathar- 
chides of Cnidus.* The purpose of the present paper, however, 


1Cf. Reuss, Hieronymos von Cardia, Studien zur Geschichte der 
Diadochenzeit; Susemihl, Geschichte der griechischen Literatur in der 
Alexandrinerzeit, I, pp. 560ff.; Jacoby, R.-H., VIII, cols. 1540 7f.; 
F. Gr. H., 154; Brown, A. H.R., LIL (1947), pp. 684 ff. 

2Plutarch, Humenes, 12; Demetrius, 39; Pyrrhus, 17 =F. Gr. H., 
154F 11; Pyrr.,21 = F. Gr. H.,154F 12; Pyrr., 27 = F. Gr. H., 154 F 14. 
For Plutarch’s use of Hieronymus in Eum., 3 see De Sanctis, Problemi 
di storia antica, p. 145, n. 3. 

3 F. Gr. H., 86; ib., II AC, pp. 150 ff.; cf. Susemihl, op. cit., I, pp. 685 ff. 
Agatharchides lived through the middle of the second century B.C. He 
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is merely to illustrate the fact of the abbreviation, not the 
process by which it came about. 

It is proposed to list first of all a number of places where 
Diodorus appears, on the evidence of a parallel account extant 
in another author, to have abbreviated Hieronymus. Secondly, 
other cases will be brought forward where no parallel reference 
survives but where the process of abbreviation can be deduced 
on grounds of probability. I reserve for special notice the case 
of the fragments preserved of Arrian’s History of the events 
following the death of Alexander, for, although this furnishes a 
precise parallel with the relevant section of Diodorus and is of 
the greatest importance for the critic in evaluating the charac- 
ter of the two histories, the events covered embrace only a very 
brief space of time. In conclusion, some observations will be 
made on the scale of this part of Diodorus’ history and its sig- 
nificance for the modern student in working out his recon- 
struction of the period. 

The evidence for abbreviation of Hieronymus in Diodorus is 
so abundant that it will suffice to give only a selection of 
examples: 

(1) The important part played by Eumenes in composing the 
quarrel that broke out between the two parties within the Mace- 
donian army after the death of Alexander is mentioned by 
Plutarch (Humenes, 3), no doubt following Hieronymus, who 
will himself have received his information on the matter from 
Eumenes. Now, although most of Plutarch’s life of Eumenes 


wrote two comprehensive histories, one on European history in forty-nine 
books, the other on Asiatic in ten. The second book of his Asiatic 
history was used by Diodorus in his third, and in part of his first, book; 
and he was acquainted with the work of Hieronymus, as proved by one 
of his fragments. These two facts bring him into consideration as a 
possible intermediary between Hieronymus and Diodorus (Diod., I, 41, 
4; III, 11,1; F.Gr.H., 154T 2 =ib., 86 F 4). As an Alexandrian, his 
claim is the stronger for the presence in Diodorus of the “ Ptolemaic ” 
passages, on which see Jacoby, R.-H., VIII, cols. 1554 ff.; Schubert, Die 
Quellen zur Geschichte der Diadochenzeit, pp. 184 ff.; 196ff. It is 
strange that Kallenberg (Berl. Phil. Woch., 1915, p. 297) and Brown 
(loc. cit., p. 695) should take these passages to be from Hieronymus. 
“Cf. Schubert, op. cit., pp. 272 ff.; Bauer, Die Heidelberger Epitome, 
pp. 15 ff. (many examples) ; F. Gr. H., II B D, p. 545; Beloch, Griechische 
Geschichte’, IV, 1, p. 1387, n. 1; p. 152, n. 2; p. 153, n. 2; p. 162, n. 1. 
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can be paralleled with the narrative in Diodorus, Hieronymus 
being clearly the common source, no mention of this event occurs 
in Diodorus. It is, however, possible that Diodorus does not use 
Hieronymus at all for the opening chapters of his eighteenth 
book.® 

(2) Plutarch (Hum., 4) refers in passing to some kind of 
attempt by Neoptolemus to reduce his newly assigned province 
of Armenia. No mention of this is to be found in Diodorus. 


(3) Plutarch (Hum., 12) and, more briefly, Cornelius Nepos 
(Eumenes, 5, 7) describe the device by which Eumenes in 319 
was able to escape from the fortress of Nora on the border of 
Lycaonia and Cappadocia when closely guarded by troops of 
Antigonus. The story is not altogether clear but runs something 
like this: Eumenes was granted a truce and was invited to take 
an oath of friendship and alliance with Antigonus, the text 
being submitted through the historian Hieronymus, at this time 
a companion of Eumenes and acting as an envoy; this oath made 
only perfunctory mention of the kings at the beginning, and 
the main part referred entirely to Antigonus alone; Humenes 
altered it by associating Olympias, the queen-mother, with the 
kings in the prologue of the oath, by swearing loyalty not only 
to Antigonus but to Olympias and the kings, and by a similar 
alteration in the clause regarding having the same friends and 
enemies as Antigonus; Eumenes then submitted the amended 
text to the judgment of the Macedonian infantry besieging him ; 
being traditionally loyal to the royal house, they accepted this 
version, and Eumenes was permitted to leave Nora to go to 
exchange oaths with Antigonus who was at a distance.’ Diodorus 
(XVIII, 53, 5) does not tell the full story, and so conveys a 
misleading impression of what happened. He merely states that 
Antigonus raised the siege on receipt of an oath-bound pledge.® 


5 Cf. Schubert, op. cit., p. 15; Tarn, Alexander the Great, II, pp. 380 ff. 

®°Cf, Arrian, Historia Successorum Alexandri, 1b, 6 (ed. Roos). 

™Nietzold (Die Uberlieferung der Diadochengeschichte bis zur Schlacht 
von Ipsos, p. 87) only half believes Plutarch’s story of the successful 
alteration of the oath by Eumenes; but, as Vezin (Humenes von Kardia, 
Ein Beitrag zur Geschichte der Diadochenzeit, p. 154) points out, the 
story should be accepted in its entirety or else totally rejected. 

® According to Justin (XIV, 2, 4), the siege was raised because of 
help sent by Antipater to whom Eumenes had earlier sent an embassy 
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(4) Diodorus (XIX, 56, 2: great services by Peithon and 
Peucestas to Antigonus unrewarded) suggests that Peucestas had 
arranged in advance with Antigonus to betray Eumenes.? Plu- 
tarch (Hum., 16) says that even before the final battle at 
Gabiene there were plots in motion among the other generals 
to deprive Eumenes of his command: nothing corresponding to 
this can be found in Diodorus.?° 

(5) Compare Diod., XIX, 46, 4 with Polyaenus, IV, 6, 14. 
It will be found that the two accounts tally well enough, except 
that, whereas Polyaenus says that Peithon was sentenced by the 
Macedonian army-in-assembly before his execution, Diodorus 
only tells of a sentence before the private council (synhedrion). 
Juridically, a condemnation by the assembly of soldiers seems 
appropriate, and Polyaenus may therefore give the truer version.** 
Hieronymus perhaps reported both stages but was shortened by 
Diodorus. 

(6) It should be noticed that the account in Diodorus of the 
redistribution of the eastern satrapies is incomplete (XIX, 48). 
He does not mention Parthia, and he omits the replacement of 
Amphimachus by Blitor in Mesopotamia, a detail preserved by 
Appian (Syrtace, 

(v7) Plutarch (Demetrius, 7) mentions that Demetrius re- 
lieved Halicarnassus when it was being besieged by Ptolemy. 
Similar relieving operations by Demetrius, as well as the raids 
of Ptolemy around the coasts of Asia Minor, are reported by 
Diodorus in respect of several other cities but not Halicarnassus.** 
Plutarch’s report seems perfectly reliable: Diodorus has proba- 
bly omitted the relevant portion of Hieronymus. 


(cf. Diod., XVIII, 42, 1; 50, 4). But Antipater hated Eumenes (Plut., 
Eum., 3; 5) and never took a hostile step against Antigonus. Moreover, 
the sequence of events argues against Justin’s version: the siege of 
Nora ended after news of Antipater’s death reached Asia (Plut., Hum., 
12); ef. Bengtson, Die Strategie in der hellenistischen Zeit, I, p. 105, 
n, 2. 

* Cf. Vezin, op. cit., p. 116, n. 2; Berve, R.-H., XTX, cols. 1397 f. 

10 Consequently Kaerst (R.-H., VI, col. 1090) rejects Plutarch’s story, 
but see Vezin, loc, cit. 

11 Cf. Granier, Die makedonische Heeresversammlung, p. 96. 

12Tt is probable that Appian was able to use Hieronymus: Appian, 
Mithridatice, 8 = F. Gr. H., 154 F 3 (Hieronymus). 

18 Diod., XX, 19, 4f.; 27, 1f.; XIX, 58, 5f.; 79, 6. 
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(8) When Demetrius left Ephesus in 307 on his first expedi- 
tion to Greece, Plutarch reports that he took with him five 
thousand talents and two hundred and fifty ships (Dem., 8), 
while Diodorus (XX, 45, 1) speaks of this event only in general 
terms and gives no figures. Yet this part of Diodorus is noted 
for its abundance and precision of detail, virtues ascribed to his 
use of Hieronymus. At this point he must have whittled down 
his source so that the figures were lost. Plutarch was able, in 
some way or other, to get hold of the original, fuller account. 

(9) In his account of the liberation of Athens by Demetrius 
in 807, Diodorus does not mention the execution of Dionysius, 
Cassander’s commander of the fort at Munychia, which is given 
by Suidas and may have come originally from Hieronymus."* 


(10) The renewal of the Hellenic League by Antigonus and 
Demetrius in 303/2 is not mentioned by Diodorus, but is referred 
to by Plutarch (Dem., 25) whose report is confirmed by an 
important inscription.?® 


(11) The history of Seleucus in the Indian satrapies in the 
years after his return to Babylon in 312 is known through short 
references in Appian, Strabo, and Justin.‘® There is nothing 
about it in Diodorus. 


From a more general standpoint, it can be observed that 
Hieronymus appears to have reported speeches quite fully in his 
history.*7 Many of these must have been shortened or excised 
by Diodorus,'* who also displays a tendency to level off his source 
and make it less precise.*® At XVIII, 72, 3, for example, he 
speaks of Nicanor having more than a hundred ships: Polyaenus 
(IV, 6, 8) gives the number as one hundred and thirty, probably 
from Hieronymus. 


There are in these books of Diodorus many incidents and 


14 Suidas s.v. Anunrpios; ef. Diod., XX, 45, 7. 

157. @., IV, 1°, 68; cf. Wilcken, Berl. Sitzb., 1927, pp. 286 ff. (improved 
edition). 

16 Strabo, XV, 689; 724; Appian, Syr., 55; Justin, XV, 4, 12 ff. 

17. g. Diod., XIX, 97, 3 ff.; cf. Plut., Hum., 17; Justin, XIV, 4, 2 ff. 

18 An instance of this seems to be Diod., XVIII, 63, 5; and ef. Beloch, 
op. cit., IV, 1, p. 100, n. 1. 

19 Cf. Palm, Uber Sprache und Stil des Diodoros von Sizilien, Hin 
Beitrag zur Beleuchtung der hellenistischen Prosa, p. 189. 
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episodes insufficiently explained, or so inadequately related that 
many points are left in doubt, and where large omissions can 
be certainly assumed, even though no parallel account exists 
in other authors as a means of control. This situation results 
from careless and uneven abridgement of the source rather than 
from the use of divergent accounts, which might otherwise be 
suggested by inconsistencies in the narrative.2® The following 
examples may be given: 

(1) The definite mistake in Diod., XVIII, 28, 3 on the burial 
place of Alexander *! may have come in the first place from 
Hieronymus, though it falls below his usual standard of accu- 
racy. Or Diodorus may be using a different source who was 
more likely to blunder. Or again, the intermediate author 
(Agatharchides?) may have confused the original with the final 
burial. But there is a further possibility—that Diodorus has 
shortened Hieronymus so forcibly as to distort what he had 
written. 

(2) The invasion of Thessaly by the Aetolians in 322 pre- 
supposes an agreement by them with Perdiccas. Such an agree- 
ment is indeed mentioned by Diodorus in his account of the 
campaign (XVIII, 38, 1), but in such a way as to make it 
clear that he has omitted a description of how and when it came 
about as given earlier by his source.” 


(3) Diodorus describes the order of battle at Paraitacene in 
317, including the disposition of the elephants on each side 
(XIX, 27-9). But his subsequent account of the battle is 
obviously defective in many respects, so that, for example, 
nothing further is mentioned concerning the role of the ele- 
phants (1b., 30-1). His failure to provide a balanced and com- 
plete account is clearly the result of his methods of excerpting 
and shortening his source.”* 


20 For a possible case of misrepresentation of his source by Diodorus 
see my note in Historia, VI (1957), pp. 504f.; and cf. Hammond, C. Q., 
XXXI (1937), p. 79; XXXII (1938), p. 139. 

21 Alexandria: so also Strabo, XVII, 794; Memphis, correctly: Pau- 
sanias, I, 6, 3; 7, 1. 

22 See Westlake, C. R., LXIII (1949), p. 89, n. 6; similarly, at Diod., 
XVIII, 23, 4 the use of the definite article suggests that details given 
earlier have been omitted. 

28 Cf. Vezin, op. cit., pp. 103 ff.; 142 ff. 
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(4) The withdrawal of Polemaeus from Attica in 312 after 
the initial success of his invasion (Diod., XIX, 78, 3f.) is not 
satisfactorily accounted for.** 

The practice of reduplication and amplification may also be 
found in this part of Diodorus’ history. Thus, the presence of 
several repetitions ** need not be a sign of the use of two sources, 
but rather a proof that Diodorus had difficulty in controlling 
his material. In describing a confused and troubled period, with 
frequent shifts of locale, repetitions were no doubt hard to 
avoid.*® No particular significance attaches to them and we 
may assume that Diodorus is to blame unless some other cause 
can be proved.?" 

Only occasionally does Diodorus amplify the account of Hiero- 
nymus in a matter of substance.*® There is the case of the 
Salamis campaign of 306, where it is thought that he has tam- 
pered with his source to bring it into line with naval practice 
in his own day; *° and the foolish assertion that the ‘ Silver- 
Shields’ (veterans of Alexander’s campaigns) in the army of 
Eumenes were all over sixty years of age cannot conceivably 
come from Hieronymus who was an eye-witness.*° 

Arrian’s History of the events following the death of Alexan- 
der ** is probably derived substantially from Hieronymus. It 
was in ten books covering a period of only two to three years, 
from the death of Alexander to Antipater’s return to Macedonia 


24 See my note in Mnemosyne, VIII (1955), pp. 34 ff. 

25 Diod., XIX, 36, 1 and 49, 1 (circumvallation of Pydna) ; XX, 45, 5 
and 46, 1 ff. (liberation of Athens by Demetrius). On the repetition 
II, 48, 6 and XIX, 98, 1 ff. (description of the Dead Sea) see Krumbholz, 
Rh. Mus., XLIV (1889), p. 291. 

26 Qn Diodorus’ control of his material ef. the remarks of von Mess, 
Rh. Mus., LXI (1906), p. 266. 

27 Cf. Krumbholz, loc. cit., pp. 286 ff.; Kallenberg, Berl. Phil. Woch., 
1909, p. 242; Palm, op. cit., pp. 64 f. 

28 Diodorus frequently adds rhetorical and pathetic touches of his own 
to the narrative of his source; see Palm, op. cit., p. 166. 

°° Hill, History of Cyprus, I, p. 165, n. 3. 

80 Diod., XIX, 30, 5; 41, 2; ef. Plut., Hum., 16. The story must have 
originated in the Alexander-romance; see Tarn, op. cit., II, pp. 123 f. 
It is still repeated in Launey, Recherches sur les armées hellénistiques, 
p- 299. 

31 rq wer’ ’Adé~avdpov, ed. Roos (Teubner, 1928). 
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after the settlement at Triparadeisus. From the great detail 
with which single episodes are related (in the original, non- 
excerpted form of the work) it is obvious that the treatment was 
exhaustive. It was far fuller than the corresponding narrative 
in Diodorus. Yet, if we allow for this difference in scale, the 
pattern for both histories seems to be the same.*? Therefore if 
Hieronymus was the main source for Diodorus in this period, 
it will follow that the same is true for Arrian. This conclusion 
is all the more plausible when we remember that Arrian, in 
writing his history of Alexander, had turned to the best earliest 
accounts, those of Ptolemy and Aristobulus.** By a discrimi- 
nating mind like this the choice of Hieronymus as main source 
for a history of the early Successors must have been made at 
once ; and, apart from Duris whose unreliability was notorious,** 
there can have been few rival versions to claim his notice.*® 

As for the difference in scale between Arrian and Diodorus 
(revealed first in the Vatican palimpsest published by Reitzen- 
stein in 1888,°° for the other fragments are mere epitomes by 
Photius of whole books), this might be the result of Arrian con- 
flating Hieronymus with another author. But, while allowing 
for the presence in Arrian of material not from Hieronymus 
(as we also do in Diodorus), the best explanation of it is that 
Diodorus has drastically shortened Hieronymus. The Reitzen- 
stein fragment is valuable on this account alone: it reveals how 
far the process of abbreviation has gone in Diodorus. Even in 
its absence, however, the fact of a shortening of Hieronymus by 
Diodorus could not be overlooked, as has been already shown. 


For the period 323-318 Diodorus devotes seventy-five consecu- 
tive chapters to the history of Macedonia, Greece, and Asia 


°° See the comparative table in F. Gr. H., II BD, pp. 554 f. 

8° Arrian, Anabasis Alexandri, I, proem. 1 f.; ef. Bengtson, Griechische 
Geschichte (Handbuch der Altertumswissenschaft, III, 4), pp. 308 f. 

** F. Gr. H., 76 T 7, 8,9; ef. IL AC, p. 116; Wachsmuth, Hinleitung in 
das Studium der alten Geschichte, pp. 544 ff.; Schubert, op. cit., pp. 60 ff. 
Beloch (op. cit., IV, 1, pp. 479 f.) is alone in taking a favourable view 
of Duris. 

*° The works of Diyllus and Nymphis may be mentioned. It is very 
unlikely that they would be used by Arrian. 

°° Breslauer Phil. Abh., III, Heft 3. 
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(XVIII, 1-75) ; for the period 317-15 fifty-four chapters (XIX, 
11-64) ; for the period 314-311 thirty-two chapters (XIX, 66- 
105 [with gaps]); and for the period 310-302 forty-seven 
chapters (XX, 19-133 [with gaps]).°7 These figures make it 
clear that there is a progressive change in the scale of Diodorus’ 
treatment of events in this area. The comparatively full account 
in the eighteenth and in the first part of the nineteenth book 
gives way to a much more sketchy narrative in the remainder 
of the nineteenth and in the twentieth book. One reason for 
this is perhaps that Diodorus became absorbed in the story of 
his compatriot, Agathocles, which begins in the first chapter of 
the nineteenth book. To have continued the narrative of events 
in Greece and Asia on the same scale as hitherto would have 
been perfectly possible had he so wished, but we may surmise 
that his keen interest in Sicilian history lessened his enthusiasm 
for what was his major theme.*® 

It is conceivable that Hieronymus’ own history displayed 
similar disparities of scale, at least within single books. From 
Diodorus’ reproduction it appears that Hieronymus gave fuller 
accounts of those events in which he had been personally involved 
than of other events,*® though this of course can be no more 
than a conjectural probability. How far Diodorus’ reduction 
in scale of treatment in the period as a whole reflects that of 
Hieronymus himself cannot be determined. One would gladly 
assume that Hieronymus maintained an equal scale throughout, 
and there is nothing against such an assumption. In any case, 
it can be seen that Diodorus’ reduction in scale is not made in 
a systematic and even manner.*® Isolated incidents of minor 
importance are preserved in full and given undue prominence 
by contrast with the truncated passages between which they are 


87 Excluding the extract from the history of the kings in the Bosphorus 
(XX, 22-26, 2). 

88 Similarly, in his fourteenth book, Diodorus devotes seventy-six out 
of one hundred and seventeen chapters to Sicilian or Italian history. 

8° Especially in regard to Eumenes (Diod., XVIII, 29-32; 58-63; XIX, 
12-15; 17-44), the battle at Gaza (XIX, 80-6), and the Nabataean Arabs 
and the Dead Sea (XIX, 94-100, 2). 

“°On his method in the sixteenth book ef. the important remarks of 
Hammond, C.Q., XXXII (1938), p. 150. 
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set.4t In particular, much is omitted that should have found 
a place in the history of the years after 311. Thus, we are badly 
informed about the activities of Antigonus in contrast to the fairly 
full accounts before 311 and especially before 315. For example, 
Diodorus offers nothing on the important campaigns waged by 
Antigonus against Seleucus in the years 310-8 and 304-3, a very 
serious omission which can be filled only in a very partial manner 
from the difficult account preserved in Babylonian documents of 
the time.*? 

One important respect, therefore, in which the historian of 
today will be aided by a recognition of the extent to which 
Diodorus has abbreviated his source will be in reassessing the 
policy of Antigonus after 311. Before the discovery of the 
Babylonian documents and in the silence of Diodorus upon the 
activity of Antigonus during the years 311-8 and 305-3, it could 
be assumed that the time was passed by him in idleness or in 
peaceful pursuits not worth recording, with old age suspected 
as a reason for his inability to round off his early successes by 
completing the conquest of the empire. This idea can now be 
seen to be erroneous. The truth is that wherever Antigonus 
appears he displays energy and bellicosity to the very end, and 
the silence of Diodorus can be due only to a remarkably incom- 
plete transcription of his source. 

R. H. Srmpson. 


NEWCASTLE UPON TYNE. 


“1 E.g. the imprisonment of the followers of Alcetas (XIX, 16), the 
flood at Rhodes (XIX, 45), and the crossing of the Black Sea by Pleis- 
tarchus (XX, 112). 

“2 Cuneiform records of events inscribed on clay tablets. There are 
three main texts: (1) The Diadochi Chronicle, a contemporary native 
record, edited by Smith, Babylonian Historical Texts, pp. 124-49 (with 
illustrative plates xv-xvii) ; (2) The Saros Chronicle, of later date (see 
Olmstead, C. P., XXXII [1937], pp. 1 ff.); (3) a text of the late third 
century B.C. which checks dates by astronomy (see Kugler, Orientalia, 
II [1933], p. 105). These texts are couched in somewhat imprecise 
language, and it is not always clear to what they refer. Moreover there 
remain serious chronological difficulties to clear up (Olmstead, loc. cit., 
pp. 1 ff.; ef. Parker and Dubberstein, Babylonian Chronology 626 B.C.- 
A.D. 45 [Studies in Ancient Oriental Civilization, no. 24], pp. 17 f.). 


A POMPEIAN DISTICH. 


The presence, among the graffiti upon Pompeian wall-surfaces, 
of numerous palpable quotations or reminiscences from Vergil, 
Ovid, and other standard Roman poets, tempts one almost irre- 
sistibly, in the case of inadequately transmitted verse, to an 
effort to assign such fragments to their proper setting. Students 
are constantly reminded of the elusive nature of such an under- 
taking ; and the prudentiores eschew this treacherous field. 

Instances must indeed be few where a fortunate combination 
of circumstances or turn of events results in divinatio being 
replaced by material evidence. The case now under considera- 
tion may claim especial attention partly by reason of the two 
names, eminent in Latin literature, which it evokes, partly for 
its testimony to a detail in the usages of ancient letter-writers. 

C.I. L., 1V, 1698 with Add., p. 463 and Tab. IV, 6; C. L. E., 
under no. 359: a graffito formerly read upon a house-front 
facing the Via degli Augustali: 


GEMMA VELIM FIERI HORA NON 


The learned comment and interpretation which this tantalizing 
fragment has aroused is impressive: the residuum is presented 
in E. Diehl, Pompeianische Wandinschriften, no. 679, to which 
may be added Marcello Gigante, in Pompeiana (1950), p. 133. 
T.L.L£., V1, 1753 considers it “ dub. interpr.,” but scholars in 
general appear to have acquiesced in reading hora non(a) and 
understanding an allusion to a gem-encrusted goblet? for use 
at the conventional banqueting hour.’ 

Our own feeling of vague distrust of this interpretation has 
probably been shared by others, who may also have thought— 
somewhat in the spirit of Dio Chrysostom (II, 95), Athenaeus 
(XV, 695c), and the Palatine Anthology (V, 83 and 84)— 
of the gem-medallion which adorned the intersection of the 
decorated straps * suspended from the shoulders and then en- 


1 Juv., 5, 43-4: gemmas ad pocula transfert / a digitis. 
? The various meanings of gemma are, of course, tabulated in 7. L. L., 


8. Uv. 
* Catenae, Pliny, N. H., XXXIII, 40. 
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circling the hips, a feature of the mundus muliebris which first 
appears, under Syrian influence, on numerous figurines, mostly 
of Aphrodite, from Myrina, and then recurs occasionally, and 
at Pompeii has long been familiar from the painting * which 
gave the name of Casa di Marte e Venere to a house situated 
immediately to the north of the Edificio di Eumachia.® 

An even more effective representation—in gold-leaf—of this 
ornament occurs upon a statuette in alabastrine marble, part of 
a group of Aphrodite and two attendant divinities, discovered 
during the current excavations of Pompeii, in a regrettable 
environment, Reg. II, Ins. i, No. 6, and now (autumn of 1958) 
published by Matteo Della Corte in his engrossing volume, Amort 
eamantt di Pompei antica (Antologia erotica pompetana), p. 72 
with photograph on p. 57 and colored photograph on the front 
cover. This may have been the Alexandrians’ conception of the 
ivds Of XIV, 214-20. 

The definitive solution, however, of the problem evoked by 
this haunting half-line comes from another angle, and from 
another area of the new excavations: a graffito in the niche of 
tomb 29 beside the street of tombs leading out from the Nuceria 
Gate. In the volume just cited, the same expert in the deci- 
phering of such texts presents a facsimile on plate V, and on 
p. 92 he transcribes thus: 


Vellem essem gemma hora nona, melius una, 
Ut tibi signanti oscula missa darem. 


On the same plate he supplies a facsimile of the fragment with 
which our present inquiry started (if this is based on the one 
in C. I. L.,—it is not a photograph from that plate,—the final A 
is unattested). 

The ancient scriptor had been badly served by either his 
memory or his eyes; his opening unmetrical hemistich must be 
replaced from the other copy, and his melius rectified from 
Aen., I, 683: .. . noctem non amplius unam. The ablatives 
may be allowed to stand, in the light of, e.g., Ovid, Met., X, 
734: . . . nec plena longior hora, and A. A., II, 223: . . . tussa 
maturius hora. 


“Herrmann-Bruckmann, Taf. 4. 
‘The embellishment was not limited to goddesses: Concetta Barini, 


Ornatus Muliebris (Torino, 1958), pp. 49-64. 
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Gemma velim fiert appears to be a remote echo of Ovid, Am., 
II, 15, 9:8 


O utinam fierl ... 
But, what is more important, the second verse: 
Ut tibi signanti oscula missa darem, 
embodies the same conceit as Ovid, loc. cit., lines 15-18: 


Idem ego, ut arcanas possim signare tabellas, 
Neve tenax ceram siccaque gemma trahat, 

Umida formosae tangam prius ora puellae: 
Tantum ne signem scripta dolenda mihi. 


The gemma, then, was to be the bezel-stone of the adored one’s 
signet-ring; and the lover’s sighs were directed towards im- 
printing kisses upon her moist lips. 

To conclude: The archetype of the two graffiti read: 


Gemma velim fieri hora non amplius una, 
ut tibi signanti oscula missa darem. 


The anonymous poet, or adapter, was a person of some literary 
pretensions, acquainted with the verse of Vergil and Ovid.” It 
was not to be expected, however, that the Vergilian reminiscence 
should adapt itself with perfect ease to its new setting. 


A. W. VAN BUREN. 


RoME. 


‘This composition has been treated by Revillo P. Oliver, C. P., LIII 
(1958), pp. 103-5. 

7 Della Corte suggests that the younger M. Loreius Tiburtinus was 
the author of the metrically defective and otherwise infelicitous version; 
but this surely was not the original form of the distich. 
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STENTOR AND HESIOD. 


Some years ago Punch regaled its readers with the lament of 
the Greek leaders before Troy, as a woebegone Stentor crouched 
over a mustard bath: “ And now, just at the very peak of the 
cold war, Stentor’s gone and lost his voice.” I see from A. J. P., 
LXXVII (1956), p. 211, n. 6 that we now know who has filched 
it. For Professor Bolling, who has long maintained that J1., V, 
786 is a gloss (The External Evidence for Interpolation in 
Homer [1925], p. 89), has now used the variant? recorded in 
Il., V, 785 by Papyrus Bodmer I (ed. by V. Martin, 1954) 
to cast doubts on whether Stentor made any appearance at all 
in the archetype II (ca. 550). The vulgate reads: 


> , , 
peyaAntop. 
/ > , , 
0s avdnoacy’ dcov GAAoL mevTHKOVTA. 


The lack of early evidence for the line and the paucity of ancient 
knowledge about Stentor of course add fuel to his fire. 

I am not confident that the last word can be said on this 
subject at this time, but the rarity of yaAxeddwvos calls for some 
sort of comment. It calls to mind the passage in which the 
Hound of Hell is first explicitly called Cerberus, the offspring 
of Echidna and Typhon, a brother of Geryon’s dog, Orthus, and 
the Hydra of Lerna (Hes., Theog., 310 ff.) : 


Sevrepov Erikrev Gunxavov, ov TL 

KépBepov opnorny, ’Aidew xiva 

avaidéa Te Kpatepov Te. 
When the epithet next appears it is an echo of this passage 
(Dion. Perieget., 788-9: évérovow | odSaiov Kpovidao péyav 
Kiva ...). Now one might have expected in 
this position to evoke the traditional epithet xapyxapddovra as 
elsewhere (e. g. at Il., X, 360; XIII, 198; Hes., Op., 604, 796; 
Scut., 303), and there is room for belief that both yaAxeddwvov 
and the ascription of fifty heads to Cerberus are reflections of 
the poet’s personal cerebration. 


1 Zrévrops Séuals nde kai 
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But the Hesiodic passage is also challenged. Goettling drew 
attention to the scholion at T’heog., 311: 6 pév Ilivdapos éxarovta- 
gdynow tov Tudwea, odtos and 
consequently regarded line 312 as appearing after 306 in the 
scholiast’s copy. However it seems to me that Immisch (Roscher, 
s. v. Kerberos, cols. 1119-20) is right in objecting that KépBepov 
must be substituted for Tudwéa, on the evidence of Schol. Ven., 
Il., VIII, 368: éxatov, ‘Holodos 
avrov (i.e. Cerberum) xefadds dyow. If Hesiod’s text is accu- 
rate at this point and Pindar had elsewhere discussed Cerberus, 
it is just possible that Pindar was the source of Horace’s belua 
centiceps (Carm., II, 13, 34ff.). At any rate, such a table of 
genealogical descent as Hesiod’s is clearly prone to misquotation 
by later writers. One notices, for example, that the Hydra is 
discussed immediately after Cerberus, and we know that Simoni- 
des credited the Hydra with fifty heads (fr. 206 Edmonds, 
ap. Schol. Hes., Theog., 313). If one were disposed to relate 
these two references, would it be more desirable to assume that 
line 312 had appeared after 313 (with a minor change to 
kpatepnv) or that Hesiod was being subjected to either faulty 
reminiscence or literary elaboration? All would agree, I think, 
that the latter suggestion was preferable and that dislocation 
of the text is an assumption not lightly to be made.” 

But Hesiod is also under attack from another quarter. Else- 
where he mentions Cerberus only at Theog., 767 ff.: 


yGoviov rpdabev aynevres 


2 Has anyone, incidentally, commented on another poetic testimonium 
for the fifty-headed Hydra, at Eudoc., Violarium, ch. 436 (p.208 Teubner 
ed.) ? Here the description of Heracles’ second Labour opens with a 
pendent clause: <Aecvrepov dvehav “Tédpay, which 
seems to me juggling with a hexametric line: Aevrepov air’ dvedkov rH 
| “Ydpav. (In support of see Rzach 
[1902] ad Hes., Theog., 287, 312, and van Leeuwen ad Ar., Hquit., 417). 
For all its lateness this work incorporates some ancient material; for 
example, although at p. 215, 17 Cerberus has to be content with the 
canonical three heads, Hesiod’s influence is still strong at p. 215, 20-1: 
TovTov vexpopvAaka év Aidov gaci It should 
also be mentioned that the line of the Violarium under discussion does 
not occur in Nonn. Abbas, I, 49 (Migne, P.G., XXXVI, pp. 985 ff.), 
on which the former work has drawn freely. 


STENTOR AND HESIOD. 


vnAens, S€ Kakny és pev idvTas 

caiver odpy TE Kal ovacw 
eEeAeiv ovk aitis wadw, SoKevwv 
ov Ke AdByor Extoobev 


“Surely,” claim e. g. Goettling, Cook (Zeus, ITI, i, p. 403, n. 1), 
Hitrem (R.-H., s.v. Kerberos, col. 272), and Ziegler (Roscher, 
s.v. Theogonien, col. 1489), “ Hesiod has forgotten that he has 
credited Cerberus with fifty heads. Otherwise we would hear 
of one hundred ears, not two, drooping at the approach of the 
new guests.” This places one or other of the passages under 
a cloud, and Grimal (Dict. de la myth. grecque et romaine) 
has no hesitation in declaring Theog., 769 ff. interpolated. It 
would indeed be odd for Hesiod to forget if, as I believe, the 
ascription of fifty heads to Cerberus is his own contribution to 
Greek necrology. Solmsen (Hesiod and Aeschylus, p. 60, n. 
197) aptly remarks on Hesiod’s eschatological studies in the 
Theogony that “to call vv. 742 (or 746)-806 a wulgaris tritaque 
inferorum descriptio . .. is a great mistake, for we shall find 
in it Hesiod’s most characteristic and personal thought.” This 
is certainly true of the Cerberus episode. Hesiod is primarily 
concerned with portraying canine goodwill, and the sort of 
expression he would use would be that used by Homer in de- 
scribing Argus’ reactions (Od., XVII, 302): pev 6 
€onve Kat ovata KéBBarev dudw. Of course Cerberus is a monster, 
but some such formula suggests what the poet requires. To ask 
him to indulge in mathematical niceties is to ask him to descend 
to bathos. Do those who impugn Hesiod here consciously imagine 
that at Hor., Carm., II, 13, 34 (demittit atras belua centiceps 
aures) the poet intends us to visualize the sweep of so great a 
bank of ears? 

In point of fact there is good evidence that Hesiod wrote the 
passage, if we study the ambivalent values attached here to 
Cerberus. A didactic poet who is concerned both with dissuading 
his audience from folly and with directing them towards right 
conduct may well devote much thought to those courses of action 
which become moral or immoral only in the light of attendant 
circumstances. There is abundant evidence that Hesiod had 
thought about these ambivalent qualities. ris is both good 


a 
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and bad (Op., 11 ff.; Theog., 225) ; so too Zelos (Theog., 386-7; 
Op., 196: cf. Solmsen, op. cit., p. 32), Philotes (Theog., 205-6, 
with reference to courtly love: cf. I1., XIV, 216 f.; Theog., 223- 
5), Horkos (contrast its normal meaning with Theog., 226 ff. ; 
Op., 194), Aidos (Op., 317-19), Nemesis (Op., 197 ff.; Theog., 
223: cf. Solmsen, p. 81, n. 18), Elpis (Op., 500), and, I suspect, 
Pistis (Op., 372). That Hesiod, as a genealogical poet, would 
have encountered the same bipolar tendencies among the gods 
(with their ability both to bestow and withhold) calls for no 
argument. 

Solmsen (op. cit., p. 81) has already pointed out that Hesiod’s 
description of Good Eris is the only passage in the Works and 
Days in which the genealogical point of view asserts itself (and 
that therefore it is reasonable to assume that he is correcting 
earlier thoughts in the Theogony). The Cerberus episode also 
points to a homogeneity of thought in the two poems. For the 
function of a guardian of the Underworld is inevitably ambiva- 
lent; he must keep out the living and keep in the dead. But 
Cerberus shows the same pattern also in his dealings with the 
dead. New arrivals are assured of a hearty welcome, but should 
they afterwards seek to leave, of a rapid dissolution. An im- 
pressive picture, and likely to have influenced Aeschylus, when 
he has Darius say on his return from the dead (Pers., 688 ff.) : 
| dAAws re mdvtws xoi Kata xJovds | AaPeiv 
dpetvous eiolv 7) pebreva.© Now in his behaviour Cerberus is 
thoroughly canine. Many have had experience of similarly per- 
verse dogs who fawn on the visitor but, the moment he turns 
to leave, resume their role as watchdogs with unpleasant results. 


yap To duas Kal dmoriac Wr\ecav dvdpas. This suggests that 
Hesiod distinguishes between a Good Pistis (and Apistia), based on 
accurate judgment, and a hasty and thoughtless trust and mistrust. 
Cf. Theognis, 831: xpnuar’ bdecoa, éodwoa and 
Graec. Fragm., Adespota 113 Nauck? (which Wilamowitz, Hermes, LXIV 
[1929], p. 465, would relate to pseudo-Epicharmus): 6A’ dmortia 
dédpakey ayaba kal wioris Kaka. 

*The ambivalence is faithfully preserved by Aristophanes (Hquit., 
1030-4) and e.g. Lucian (de Luctu, 4). 

5 Cf. Stanford, Aeschylus, p. 28 for a possible influence of the descrip- 
tion of Cerberus upon the characterization of Clytaemnestra at Agam., 
1228-30. 
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Philo, for one, was aware of it when he wrote: #Sovai yap ai 
modddxis, Stay Tpdrov mpocoaivwow, trootpodis 
aviara éSaxov (On the Giants, 35, Loeb ed., II, p. 462).° If then 
Hesiod had observed this characteristic in dogs and worked it 
into his description of Cerberus, it was because it illustrated a 
line of enquiry which had already started to occupy his thoughts. 

I see therefore no good reason for robbing Hesiod of Theog., 
767 ff. and every reason for retaining them. Theog., 310 ff. also 
seems to me to reflect Hesiod’s own thinking. Immisch de- 
clared that “die Zahl der Képfe bei Hesiod offenbar oi ép.6- 
pytiKas, avti tov moAvKéedados ”; this may be so, but we are 
entitled to ask why a creature who is so consistently given two 
or three heads in Classical art and literature should first have 
been thought of as many-headed. Cook (Zeus, III, i, p. 403, 
n. 1) follows Postgate’s solution to this problem: “ A dog with 
50 or 100 heads could hardly be visualised unless . . . the heads 
were those of snakes.” But this argument seeks a degree of 
precision which Hesiod was not concerned to provide, for it can 
hardly be said that a monster is any closer to being visualized 
by such a description as dpnxavov, ov TL cee 
dvaidéa te Kpatepov te. Hesiod is content to create a suggestion 
of horror, and leave us to exercise our imagination. 

Now that a vindication of the presence and significance of 
Cerberus in Hesiod has been attempted we may return to Stentor. 
As long as Stentor has a respected place in the Homeric text, 
the terms of Theog., 310 ff. can be conveniently explained. In 
casting about for imagery with which to describe Cerberus 
Hesiod recalled the striking application of yaAxeddwvos to Stentor 
and, precisely because yaAxeddwvos Stentor had the vocal power 
of fifty men, equipped Cerberus with the number of heads appro- 
priate to produce the same result. Xadxeddwvos and mevrnkovra 
close two successive lines in Homer; yaAxedgwvos and 
xépados follow one another in Hesiod. This seems too neat to 
be accidental. The rarity of the epithet makes, I think, an 
association of the two passages inevitable and the alternative— 
that pesudo-Homer is the debtor—seems pointless. 

There is undoubtedly still a mystery in the Greek neglect of 


Cf. calves Sdxvovoa Kal xiwv Aaidapyos el, Soph., fr. 885 (and Jebb- 
Pearson ad loc.). 
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Stentor. The secondary reading of the Bodmer papyrus may 
well be due, as Professor Bolling hints, to the influence of 
Il., XIII, 45: (Poseidon) ciodpevos KdAyavre Seuas drepea 
govyv and XVII, 555: (Athena) cicapévy déuas Kal arepea 
govyv. But it may at the same time reflect dissatisfaction with 
the application to Stentor of an epithet which Hesiod made 
inseparable from the Hound of Hell. Professor Bolling (op. 
cit., p. 210) writes: “ No example in the Iliad of jjév—jSe would 
tend to suggest the variant. Where did it come from?” Surely 
from the Odyssey, where we find the formula 


Mévropr cidopevn Kal avdyv 


(II, 268, 401; XXII, 206; XXIV, 503, 548). This makes it 
clear, I think, that the Bodmer papyrus version has been sug- 
gested by the Srévropt: Mévrop: echo and gives no authority to 
emend the traditional text. Further it makes it possible that 
it is é[Souévm rather than é[vcapévy that we should restore in 


the papyrus reading. 
K. J. McKay. 
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DRAMATIC TENSION IN ODYSSEY, VI, 210 ff. 


P. W. Harsh, A.J. P., LXXI (1950), pp. 2-3, has drawn 
attention to the Odyssean passages which support a claim that 
“the poet of the Odyssey leans heavily on the implicit and the 
subtle.” In these passages “the poet does not explain, but the 
commentators feel called upon to do so.” I suspect that there 
is one passage which they have missed, in a context which scholars 
have often approached preoccupied with the morphological com- 
plications of Aovw in Homer, and as a result have failed to com- 
ment on a dramatic tension which appears in the episode. 

At Odyssey, VI, 210 Nausicaa, after rallying her frightened 
handmaids, orders them to wash (Aovcare) Odysseus in the river. 
But in actual fact the girls, who show a natural reluctance (cf. 
kat ddAnAno KéXevoay, 211, with Stanford’s note), gave him oil, 


dpa rorapoio pojor (216).7 It is easy to 


1 The irregularity cannot be resolved by Shaw’s drastic translation: 


DRAMATIC TENSION IN “ ODYSSEY,” VI, 210 ff. 889 


imagine that Nausicaa would have had something to say about 
this act of disobedience if she had been within earshot (cf. 
dmdavevOev, 223). However Odysseus saves the situation by 
shrinking from showing his briny nakedness before the hand- 
maids (221-2). When the girls withdraw and tell the tale to 
Nausicaa the act serves a double purpose. The tale will naturally 
provide fresh evidence for Nausicaa’s belief that the sailor, 
beneath his brine, is a polished nobleman, but also in the telling 
will save the girls from their mistress’ wrath. In the normal 
Homeric way, one would expect Odysseus’ words to be reported 
to Nausicaa almost verbatim, with only the normal minimum 
concession to change of person and time. Eustathius realized 
this much when he wrote ad loc.: & py OéAwv 6 
dia tov SovAidwv zpos Navoixday, pyoi Koppatikds Kal yopyas, 
cizov 8’ dpa xovpyn. This surely is the reason why Homer causes 
Odysseus considerately to introduce a gratuitous é¢p’ éyw adros 
dApnv wpoiv aroAovoona, a turn of phrase which in the telling 
would imply that the attendants had in fact followed Nausicaa’s 
instructions to the letter, but had been rebuffed. 

Hence dpa in eizov 8 dpa xovpy (223) is likely to illustrate the 
“lively feeling of interest ” which Denniston (Greek Particles,? 
pp. 33 ff.) judged to be the primary association of the particle. 
It will have the dramatic value of “as you might expect” and 
will call attention not only to the light thrown on Odysseus’ 
‘character but also to the welcome escape from the deserts of their 
delinquency which the hero has provided for the girls.” 


K. J. McKay. 
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“and urged him to be washed.” Moreover Homeric usage seems in- 
variably to ascribe the bathing and anointing to the same person or 
persons, and the handing over of the oil to Odysseus prepares us for 
the following disclosure of the girls’ reluctance. 

2Tt is difficult to determine the value of Od., VII, 296, kai ovo’ év 
morau@, where Odysseus alludes to the incident. It may reflect an 
earlier version of the story in which the princess herself tended the 
shipwrecked sailor; or the form “she had me bathed” (the causative 
sense is natural enough) may be used to prevent misunderstanding. 
The truth (“I washed myself”) would have given Alcinous further 
grounds for believing that his daughter had been all too imperfect a 
hostess. 


STATIUS, SILVAE, V, 4 AND FIAMMETTA’S 
PRAYER TO SLEEP. 


This note is concerned primarily with resemblances between 
a poem of Statius and a passage in Boccaccio’s Hlegia di Ma- 
donna Fiammetta (the story of a beautiful Neapolitan lady 
whose lover, Panfilo, left her, promising to come back in a short 
time, and never returned). In order to provide background for 
a treatment of this question, I should like to touch briefly on 
earlier discussions of classical influence on this and certain other 
portions of the Fiammetta. 

Among the comparatively few studies dealing with Boccaccio’s 
use of the Latin classics, Crescini’s Contributo agli studi sul 
Boccaccio holds a position of great distinction. In this book 
Crescini discussed in turn each of Boccaccio’s early works, from 
the Filocolo to the Ninfale Fiesolano, showing, by a careful 
citation of parallel passages, how Bocecaccio’s thought and 
phrasing had been influenced by the Roman poets. After dis- 
cussing Boccaccio’s debt in the Fiammetta to Ovid’s Heroides, 
Crescini remarked: “ Dovendo fare uno studio completo della 
Fiammetta, si potrebbero citare imitazioni da altri poeti latini,” 
and then quoted from the scene between Fiammetta and her 
nurse in the first chapter of the Fiammetta four passages which 
closely resemble the dialogue between Phaedra and her nurse in 
the first act of Seneca’s tragedy, together with the corresponding 
lines of this play.’ 

Twenty years later Professor A. S. Cook of Yale University, 
apparently without any knowledge of Crescini’s work, published 
a brief note commenting on Boccaccio’s interest in Seneca’s 
dramas, as shown by quotations in his great mythological treatise, 
the Genealogia Deorum Gentilium, and in his commentary on 
Dante. Cook remarked that, among the tragedies, the Hippoly- 
tus (Phaedra) was one of Boccaccio’s favorites, and noted his 
indebtedness to lines 285-357 and 186-93 of this play in the 
long speech of Venus in the first chapter of the Fiammetta, 


2 Vincenzo Crescini, Contributo agli studi sul Boccaccio (Torino, 1887), 
p- 160, n. 2. 
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supporting his statements by quotations from Boccaccio’s work, 
with the Senecan parallels.? 

Some years later Crescini returned to the subject, analyzing 
the scene to which Cook had called attention as well as the one 
that he himself had previously mentioned, and remarking that 
Boccaccio, in adapting the material from Seneca, used the tech- 
nique of a maker of inlays, “ pigliando dal dramma i pezzetti, 
che gli occorrono e meglio gli garbano, e reconnettendoli a 
gusto suo.” * 

The investigation of Boccaccio’s debt to Seneca was carried 
farther about ten years ago by two other Italian scholars: Aurelio 
Roncaglia and Mario Serafini.* In a discussion of the sources 
of Giovanni della Casa’s sonnet “ Al Sonno,” Roncaglia noted 
that the opening phrases of Fiammetta’s appeal to Sleep (uttered 
when she is anxiously awaiting Panfilo’s return)> are taken 
from Ovid, Metamorphoses, XI, 623-5, and that this debt is 
acknowledged in the notes (“ Chiose”) found in some manu- 
scripts of the Fiammetta;® also that, in addition to this bor- 
rowing, there is, in the latter part of the prayer, a translation 
(not acknowledged in the Chiose) of part of a chorus of Seneca’s 
Hercules Furens (lines 1065-98). Serafini, after an examina- 
tion of later chapters of the Fiammetta, quoted from Chapters 
V, VI, and VII a large number of translations and adaptations 
of passages of Seneca’s tragedies, including the prayer to Sleep 
in Chapter V.? It is the purpose of the present note to call 


? Albert S. Cook, “ Boccaccio, Fiammetta, Chap. I, and Seneca, Hippo- 
lytus, Act I,” in A.J. P., XXVIII (1907), pp. 200-4. 

*“T] primo atto della ‘ Fedra’ di Seneca nel primo cap. della ‘ Fiam- 
metta’ del Boccaccio,” in Atti d. R. Istituto Veneto di Scienze, Lettere 
ed Arti, LXXX (1920-1921), Part II, pp. 455-66. 

* Aurelio Roncaglia, “ Sulle fonti del sonetto ‘al Sonno’ di Giovanni 
della Casa,” in Giorn. stor. della lett. ital., CXXV (1948), pp. 42-53; 
Mario Serafini, “ Le tragedie di Seneca nella ‘ Fiammetta’ di Giovanni 
Boccaccio,” in Giorn. stor. della lett. ital., CXXVI (1949), pp. 95-105. 

5T’Elegia di Madonna Fiammetta, ed. V. Pernicone (Bari, 1939), 
Chapter V, pp. 76-7. 

* Boccaccio had already used these lines in a scene of the Filocolo 
(ed. S. Battaglia [Bari, 1938], Book III, p. 220) which is closely 
modeled on the scene of the Metamorphoses. The translation in the 
Fiammetta seems to represent a revised and improved version. 

™Manuscripts of Seneca’s tragedies uniformly give mortem as the 
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attention to another parallel to Fiammetta’s prayer (apparently 
hitherto unnoticed) in classical Latin literature. 
The prayer reads: 


O Sonno, piacevolissima quiete di tutte le cose, e degli animi 
vera pace, il quale ogni cura fugge come nemico, vieni a 
me, e le mie sollecitudini alquanto col tuo operare caccia 
del petto mio. O tu, che i corpi ne’ duri affanni gravati 
diletti, e ripari alle nuove fatiche, come non vieni? Deh, 
tu dai ora a ciascun altro riposo: donalo a me, pit che altra 
di cid bisognosa. Fuggi degli occhi alle liete giovani, le 


last word of line 1076. Arguing from Boceaccio’s translation of this 
line as costringi ad apparare le sue lunghe dimore, Roncaglia suggested 
(p. 46, n. c) that Boceaccio’s text of Seneca may have had moram rather 
than mortem at the end of the line. Serafini commented (pp. 102-3) 
that, assuming that Boccaccio’s manuscript of the tragedies was still 
in existence, it should not be too difficult to identify it, but that in 
actual fact the identification is not easy; that his manuscript was 
certainly not the Codex Etruscus, which was not known until after 
Boceaccio’s death, and that, of the other extant manuscripts, none 
agrees absolutely with the text of the Fiammetta. Actually, Boccaccio’s 
manuscript of Seneca’s tragedies was identified about fifty years ago by 
Oskar Hecker (Boccaccio-Funde [Braunschweig, 1902], pp. 35-6) as 
Riccardianus 527, a fourteenth century codex of the A group, written 
by a scribe who recorded the fact that he was born “apud urbem 
Florentie super illud montium quod vocatur mont. Senarium.” Cf. 
Ezio Franceschini, Studi e note di filologia latina medievale (Milano, 
1938), p. 78. Hecker identified this manuscript and nine others as 
having once belonged to Boccaccio, from information given in an in- 
ventory of the “Parva Libreria” of the convent of Santo Spirito in 
Florence, which had been recognized in the latter part of the nineteenth 
century as representing the remains of Boccaccio’s library. Hecker 
described Riccardianus 527 under the heading, “ Manuskripte, deren 
Herkunft aus Bocecaccios Bibliothek nur wahrscheinlich ”; but there can 
be no reasonable doubt that the identification is correct. The incipit 
of the manuscript and the explicit of the next to last folio are the same 
as those given in the inventory; and Boccaccio’s quotations from Seneca’s 
tragedies in the Genealogia Deorum Gentilium and in his commentary 
on Dante agree with the text of this manuscript: e.g., Herc. Fur., 813 
Taenari] trenari Rice. 527; Traenari Com. (ed. D. Guerri [Bari, 1918]), 
I, p. 214; Thyest., 726 Plisthenem] phistenem Ricc. 527; Phystenem 
Gen. Deor. (ed. V. Romano [Bari, 1951]), XII, 8. The reading of this 
manuscript in line 1076 is cogis longam discere mortem; and the mar- 
ginal note entered by the original scribe, “quia sententialiter dum homo 
dormit similis est mortuo,” supports this reading. In Gen. Deor., I, 31 
and Com., II, p. 4 Boccaccio quotes the line, with the reading mortem. 
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quali ora tenendo i loro amanti in braccio nelle palestre di 
Venere esercitandosi, te rifiutano e odiano, ed entra negli 
occhi miei, che sola e abbandonata, e vinta dalle lagrime e 
da’ sospiri dimoro. O domatore de’ mali e parte migliore 
dell’umana vita, consolami di te, e lo stare a me lontano 
riserba a quando Panfilo co’ suoi piacevoli ragionari dilettera 
le mie avide orecchie di lui udire. O languido fratello della 
dura morte, il quale le false cose alle vere rimescoli, entra 
negli occhi tristi! Tu gid i cento d’Argo volenti vegghiare 
occupasti ; deh, occupa ora i miei due che ti disiderano! 
O porto di vita, o di luce riposo, e della notte compagno, il 
quale parimente vieni grazioso agli eccelsi re e agli umili 
servi, entra nel tristo petto, e piacevole alquanto le mie 
forze ricrea. O dolcissimo Sonno, il quale ’umana genera- 
zione pavida della morte costringi ad apparare le sue lunghe 
dimore, occupa me con le forze tue e da me ecaccia gl’insani 
movimenti, ne’ quali l’animo se medesimo senza pro fatica.® 


The classical parallel of which I wish to speak is Statius, 
Silvae, V, 4, a nineteen-line hexameter poem in which the poet, 
who has suffered from insomnia for seven successive nights, © 
draws a contrast (probably with a conscious reminiscence of 
Aeneid, IV, 522-32) between his own restlessness and the quiet 
of the world of hail and begs this gentlest of the gods to come 
to his relief. Lines 1-8 and 11-16 of the poem read: 


Crimine quo merui, iuvenis, placidissime divum, 

quove errore miser, donis ut solus egerem, 

Somne, tuis? tacet omne pecus volucresque feraeque 

et simulant fessos curvata cacumina somnos, 

nee trucibus fluviis idem sonus; occidit horror 5 
aequoris, et terris maria acclinata quiescunt. 

septima iam rediens Phoebe mihi respicit aegras 

stare genas;... 

unde ego sufficiam? non si mihi lumina mille 11 
quae sacer alterna tantum statione tenebat 

Argus et haud umquam vigilabat corpore toto. 

at nunc nescioquis longa sub nocte puellae 

bracchia nexa tenens ultro te, Somne, repellit: 15 
inde veni! ® 


® The text of the quotation follows that of Pernicone’s edition, except 
that I have adopted two readings from Roncaglia’s quotation of the 
passage (op. cit., pp. 45-6): in the second sentence, alle (for Pernicone’s 
le) nuove fatiche; and in the fifth sentence, a quando (for Pernicone’s 
quando). 

® Ed. J. S. Phillimore (Oxford, 1917). In line 1 I have foliowed other 
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In many ways this poem is actually a closer parallel to Fiam- 
metta’s prayer than the passages from Ovid and Seneca cited by 
Roncaglia and Serafini. In both the poem of Statius and Fiam- 
metta’s prayer the appeal to Sleep is the expression of strong 
personal feeling. Fiammetta’s question, “Come non vieni?” 
at the end of the second sentence, corresponds to the question, 
“Crimine quo merui?” at the beginning of Statius’ appeal. 
In both prayers Sleep is addressed as a giver of gifts (donis 
. . . tuts; dai, donalo) ; and in both a sharp contrast is drawn 
between the rest of mankind, to whom repose has been granted, 
and the unhappy suppliant, who finds no such peace. Both 
authors refer to Argus, the guarder of Io, and his many watchful 
eyes (cento in Boccaccio, following Ovid; mille in Statius) ; 
and Boccaccio’s picture of the young lovers, happy now in each 
other’s arms, hating Sleep and driving him away, is startlingly 
like Statius’ “ nune nescioquis longa sub nocte puellae / bracchia 
nexa tenens, ultro te, Somne, repellit.” 

It is of course possible that two writers, both familiar with 
Vergil and Ovid, might have arrived independently at the same 
combination of ideas; but, for readers who have observed Boc- 
caccio’s skill as a maker of inlays in other parts of the Fiam- 
metta, a more satisfying explanation of the resemblance would 
be that here, too, he was working from a classical model. That 
he should have had a complete manuscript of the Stlvae before 
him would seem to be out of the question, for all the available 
evidence indicates that the complete text of this work was intro- 
duced into Italy by Poggio, who found it north of the Alps in 
1416 or 1417. It is possible, however, that some poems of this 
collection may have circulated separately. MS Laur. 29.32 (a 
tenth century codex of miscellaneous contents) includes the poem 
in honor of Lucan’s birthday (Silvae, II, 7) in a text differ- 
ent from that of Poggio’s manuscript.’° It is conceivable that 
Stlvae, V, 4 was included in a similar miscellany, and that 


editors in inserting a comma after merui. In line 14 Phillimore prints 
nescioquis for the manuscript reading heus aliquis. Some other editors 
print heu! si aliquis. 

10 See M. Schanz, Geschichte der rimischen Literatur, II, revised by 
C. Hosius (Miinchen, 1927-1935), pp. 542-3; R. Sabbadini, Le scoperte 
dei codici latini e greci ne’ secoli XIV e XV (Firenze, 1905), I, p. 150 
and n. 45; II, p. 253. 
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Boccaccio had access to it, or that this poem was written in the 
margin of some other text that he used.** If any reader of this 
note should come across evidence pointing toward either of these 
possibilities, it is to be hoped that he will report his discovery 
at once, for it will be of considerable importance, both for an 
understanding of Boccaccio’s acquaintance with the classics and 
for the history of the text of Statius’ Silvae.'? 


CorRNELIA C. CouLTER. 


11Tf Boccaccio did have access to Silvae, V, 4 when he wrote the 
Fiammetta, he apparently no longer had the poem with him in his later 
years, when he wrote the Genealogia Deorum Gentilium and the com- 
mentary on Dante, and it may even have passed completely from his 
mind. There is no mention of it in the chapter on Somnus in the 
Genealogia (I, 31), where he quotes Metamorphoses, XI, 623-5 and 
Hercules Furens, 1065-78, nor in the Comento (II, p. 4), where, as 
Roncaglia noted (op. cit., p. 46, n. d), he quotes the passages from Ovid 
and Seneca again, in the same order. Boccaccio’s silence in these later 
works can not, however, be taken as proof that he had never read 
Silvae, V, 4. He is equally silent about the address to Sleep in Statius, 
Thebaid, X, 126-7, though he made extensive use of the Thebaid in both 
the Filocolo and the Teseida and possessed a copy of this work at the 
time of his death (Parva Libreria VIII. 9; cf. Hecker, op. cit., pp. 33-4). 
And as for remembering—he remarks in Epist. 23 (written in 1374?) 
that “memoriam labilem” is especially characteristic of old men, and 
admits that he does not remember the meaning of “ Terapon” (Opere 
Latine Minori, ed. A. F. Masséra [Bari, 1928], p. 220), although he 
must have encountered the word @epdrwy in his study of Homer, and he 
understood its significance well enough to use it as the name of a servant 
in Eclogue 14. 

12 After this note had gone to press, my attention was called to Guido 
Billanovich’s study, “‘ Veterum Vestigia Vatum’ nei carmi dei preu- 
manisti padovani” (extract from Italia medioevale e umanistica, I 
[1958], pp. 155-243), in which Billanovich devotes pp. 239-43 to 
“vestigia ” of the Silvae of Statius. While I have not had time to test 
out Billanovich’s work in detail, my feeling is that this collection of 
parallels should be used with caution, because of the possibility that the 
“vestigia ”’ in the Paduan pre-humanists may go back, not simply to 
Statius, but to one of the earlier Roman poets. Tui cura secunda, 
Lupus, and tua cura potissima, Gallus (p. 239), for instance, would 
both seem to have been inspired by tua cura Lycoris of Vergil’s tenth 
eclogue, line 22. 
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A LITERARY REFERENCE TO THE INCARNATION. 
A NOTE ON ANTHOLOGIA GRAECA, XV, 28. 


> 
GAN’ akéwv TeTdvvaTo Kal ovk Xpiotds, 10 
0 Kat Mapins Kat matpos vids. 
~ 
tavta Tis avOpwrwv ayépwxos 
~ 
Knpt AoyGopevos Kal Opwpevos ey 
> 5 > \ 2QX > 
avdpos yap éotw* 6 Bpotos dpeiwv. 


In this brief poem, which may well have been a dedication 
on a picture of the crucifixion, Anastasius Traulus* describes 
the sufferings of Christ on the cross and presents a poetic expres- 
sion of the mystery of the Incarnation. Classical scholars have 
found the final line of the poem difficult, if not impossible, merely 
because they seem to have failed to perceive the poet’s reference 
to this mystery. A few brief considerations will serve to demon- 
strate this point and, although they may not solve all difficulties 
with regard to this line, they shall at least afford a basis for 
further consideration. 

The poem as we have it falls into two parts.” The first nine 
lines are rather descriptive, the last five somewhat philosophical 
and contemplative. Up to the final line the poem is quite clear 
but about the fourteenth line, as has been noted, scholars are 
perplexed. 

The text, as presented, is that of Jacobs (1814).* Diibner 
(1872)* punctuates the final line with a comma after éorw, and 


1 Anastasius Traulus (Anastasius, the Lisper) is known to us through 
this poem alone. Perhaps he may be identified with one of the many 
Anastasii of early Christian literature and history. His dates are not 
known but his presence in the Anthology definitely places him in or 
before the tenth century. The Enciclopedia Cattolica states the possible 
identification of Anastasio il Questore and Anastasio, il Balbo. The 
former lived about the beginning of the tenth century. 

2It is interesting to note that this poem is also found without the 
last five lines. Cf. the observations in the editions of Jacobs and Diibner. 

8 F, Jacobs, ed., Anthologia graeca ad fidem codicis olim Palatini nune 
Parisini edita (Lipsiae, 1813-1817, 3 vols.). 

4F. Diibner, ed., Epigrammatum Anthologia Palatina cum Planudeis 
et appendice nova epigrammatum veterum ex libris et marmoribus duc- 
torum, annotatione inedita Boissonadii, etc. et apparatu critico (Paris, 
1864, 1872, 2 vols.). 
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translates: “viro nempe deus est melior, mortalis vero minime 


deo melior.” He notes “ Gallicus recens interpres legit: eds 
Bporov.” W. R. Paton (1918)* reads as Diibner in this 
final line and, perhaps following Diibner’s Latin version, trans- 
lates: “for God is better than men, but man in no way better 
than God.” He notes, however: “This line is so silly that I 
think it must be corrupt.” 

As Diibner and Paton understand this line it is “ silly,” and 
it would seem that it may have been just such an interpretation 
which led the anonymous “ gallicus recens interpres” to his 
conjecture, which, while perhaps making clear the meaning of 
the line, nonetheless gives rise to a metrical difficulty.6 And 
yet, it is quite easy to make sense—grammatical, poetical, and 
theological sense—of this line as it now stands. And this is 
especially true if the line is considered in connection with the 
previous four lines and, as it were, as summarizing the sense 
of the entire poem. 

In line 11 Christ is spoken of as the son of Mary and the son 
of an immortal Father. This is an obvious reference to Christ 
as the God-Man, a reference to the Incarnation. This line is the 
key to the fourteenth line. The poet is led by the thought of 
Christ’s parentage to moralize in lines 12 and 13 on this scene 
which he has just verbally drawn, and finally to present in line 
14 the principle upon which his moralizing is founded. The 
poem is, therefore, a logical and artistic unit and, far from 
being “silly,” the fourteenth line, even as it now stands, is the 
culmination of the entire poem. 

The poet reasons: Christ suffered on the cross. Christ was 
God and man. How could any mere man be so stupid or so 
childish as to be proud in any circumstances if he would only 
stop and consider this scene? For, here God, the son of the 
immortal Father, Who is infinitely superior to man, is suffering 
in His manhood, as the son of Mary, the tortures that any man 
might be forced to suffer. Christ has humbled Himself and has 


5W. R. Paton, ed., The Greek Anthology (Loeb Classical Library, 
1916-1918, 5 vols.). 

®°It is true that a metrical lapse in a poem of this calibre would not 
be surprising, nor would it be the only one. There seems to be no sense, 
however, in making an emendation—especially with a faulty reading— 
when the original reading is perfectly clear and sound. 
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become man. And, as man, He is suffering as any man might 
suffer and has made Himself no better than other men. 


In this interpretation avdpds and dpetwy at the extremities of 
the line are employed twice in a double comparison—a neat 
literary and stylistic twist. eds, Christ as the son of the im- 
mortal Father, is the subject of one of these comparisons, while 
Bporos, Christ as the son of Mary, is the subject of the other. 
The close juxtaposition of these two words, which in Greek are 
the common words for “god” or “immortal” and “ mortal ” 
or “man,” shows the trend of the poet’s thought. Moreover, 
the placement of both of these words—their identical positions 
in the dactyls of the second and fourth feet, and their enclosing 
of ésrw—seems more than fortuitous and strengthens the case 
for the employment of dvpds and dpefwv as mentioned above. 
The S after the 6 denotes the change of subject, or rather the 
aspect of the subject viewed: Christ as man, Christ as God. 
Thus in a very concise, artistic, and well-balanced line the poet 
has summed up the moral of this verbal—and perhaps visual— 
portrait of the crucifixion. 

Possibly this interpretation may be considered too refined, 
studied, and technical for such a late, and in many ways rough, 
poet. Yet, it is, it seems, a logical and acceptable interpreta- 
tion. Perhaps another grouping of words may be suggested— 
indeed, others have suggested themselves—but for the reasons 
advanced above the present interpretation seems best. No matter 
what the grouping of words, however, the thought of the passage 
must be such as has been presented here. Otherwise, the poem 
is, admittedly, reduced to absurdities. 

Besides the philological, stylistic, and aesthetic arguments in 
favor of this interpretation, it is found to harmonize well with 
the Pauline doctrine on the Incarnation. Paul declares that 
Christ has become like men in all things, sin alone excepted: 
“Tt is not as if our high priest was incapable of feeling for us 
in our humiliations; he has been through every trial, fashioned 
as we are, only sinless.” 7 Anastasius is almost certainly para- 
phrasing these words. 

The last five lines, therefore, may be translated : 


7 Hebrews, iv, 15 (Knox, tr.) ; ef. ii, 7; v, 8; et passim. 
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But Christ outstretched on the cross, spoke not nor defended 
Himself, 


Christ, the son of Mary and the son of an immortal Father. 


What man will be childishly (or foolishly) proud if he thinks 
of these things in his heart 


Or contemplates them painted in pictures? ® 


For, as God, He is better than man, but, as man, He in no way 
is better. 
Patrick T. BRANNAN, S. J. 
UNIVERSITY OF SCRANTON. 


® Tt will be noted that in lines 12 and 13 a radical departure is made 
from Paton’s rendering. The present translation is made in accordance 
with the texts of Jacobs and Diibner. In both these texts ris is accented 
as an interrogative pronoun and the sentence is punctuated accordingly. 
Diibner’s Latin, following the Greek, reads as an interrogative sentence: 
“ Haec quis hominum superbus infans erit /animo reputans et intuens 
in tabulis pictis?” It is difficult to see how Paton could accent ris 
as an interrogative and punctuate the sentence as a declarative. The 
sentence should read either ris . . . OY TavTa Tis... 
but never ravra tis . . . as Paton has. This 
is impossible. Besides the argument of consistency which gives prefer- 
ence to the readings of Jacobs and Diibner, the interrogative seems 
more effective in this passage, and certainly seems to have more 
authority. Even if Paton’s text were justifiable, however, his text and 
translation seem irreconcilable. 


A PASSAGE IN MENANDER’S DYSCOLUS. 


Despite the many textual errors to be found in the recently 
published Dyscolus of Menander, quite a large number are 
obvious at first glance and easy to correct. Professor Martin 
has performed a very valuable service to scholarship in pub- 
lishing the papyrus as he did, for the transcript, the corrected 
text, and the excellent photographs supply the student of 
Menander with all the necessary tools to test for himself the 
readings of the new play. 

In this issue of the Journal will be found a critical review of 
the new Menander, by Professor L. A. Post, who suggests nu- 
merous emendations of the text. I believe the following might 
be added as highly probable: a passage where the papyrus shows a 
verb which was rejected as false by the editor. To remove that 
word and substitute another seems to me a procedure of the 
last resort, especially when the papyrus may mean something 
much different from what the editor thought. The passage is 
found near the beginning of the play where Pyrrhias rushes onto 
the stage in a dead run, shouting and explaining the story of 
his meeting with Cnemon. In line 93 he says according to 
Martin’s text: 


ike. Set[repov Badrov] 


evdyAOs 


This means, “ He came flourishing something and threw it. 
He’ll surely throw it again.” Martin has here supplied zaAdwv 
to take the place of the papyrus reading of zerapév, which he 
rejects because it is found only in Pindar and not in Menander. 
After reading the entire passage we see that Pyrrhias at first 
gives only a very brief indication that Cnemon is a very un- 
sociable fellow who is pursuing him. A moment later, when he 
catches his breath, he tells the whole story, how Cnemon attacked 
and struck him repeatedly with any available weapon. After a 
wild chase over hills and through the woods he finally makes 
a temporary escape. After all these experiences it sounds a little 


* Victor Martin, Ménandre: Le Dyscolos (Papyrus Bodmer, IV, 
Bibliotheca Bodmeriana, 1958). 
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strange for him to say, “He came flourishing something and 
threw it. He’ll surely throw it again.” The emphasis appears 
wrong, but, of course, it is possible that he could have expressed 
himself that way. But the papyrus seems to say something else: 


evdndOs 


This means, “ He came and gave me a rough time. He is 
surely on his way here now.” ‘The verb zapoweiy is found fre- 
quently in comedy and fits the sense here perfectly. Evidently 
the very tiny space between the letters of the verb on the papyrus 
led Martin to believe that it was a case of two words rather than 
one. Ordinarily a short space on this papyrus indicates the 
separation of words, but in many places an empty space is found 
in the middle of a word.? And although the iota subscript is 
frequently expressed in this section of the papyrus, it is not 
always expressed. The papyrus here is correct, I think, except 
for 7. And this error is very easy to explain. The scribe wanted 
to write eAdwvde, but his eye happened to see vyedov7 in the line 
directly above, and this caused the mistake. 

The restored i#v need not be the exact verb, of course, since 
any verb of a similar meaning would fit the sense. I feel, 
however, that a present participle is to be preferred to an aorist, 
regardless of the verb. 


Rospert K. SHERK.: 
Tur UNIVERSITY OF MAINE. 


2Tt is found four times in Menander alone (Kérte*): Comoedia 
Florentina, 41; Epitrepontes, 296; Periceiromene 410; fragment 513. 
The basic meaning is “ to act badly while drunk, play drunken tricks,” 
and by extension of this meaning “to insult, maltreat, act like a 
drunkard, do violence to.” 

®E.g. lines 1 (voulfere), 2 (17d vuudaiov), 27 (wecpaxirdrnov), 44 (év- 
Oeacrixas), 176 (olkodounoare), 197 
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Victor Martin. Ménandre: Le Dyscolos. Bibliotheca Bodmeriana, 
1958. Pp. 116, with a file of 21 unbound photographs of the 
pages of the Bodmer papyrus and a separate pamphlet contain- 
ing an English and a German translation, on facing pages, of 
the French Introduction and Translation. (Papyrus Bodmer, 
IV.) 


The reviwer has to pass judgment on two matters, the play of 
Menander and the editing of Professor Martin. We must be grate- 
ful to the latter in any case for publishing the play without more 
delay. It actually appeared about March 1, 1959, approximately a 
year and a half after the existence of the papyrus was first reported. 
The accompanying photographs are the main thing; they will enable 
scholars to construct their own text. 

What we have are 21 pages of a codex that were once preceded 
by 18 pages not represented and followed no doubt by others. The 
Cairo papyrus codex that was discovered during archeological search 
by Lefebvre in 1905 contained at least five plays. That codex had 
been torn up in ancient times. If this codex too originally contained 
five plays, was this one play separated from the rest in ancient or 
in modern times? If in recent times, where are the other plays? 
Will they too appear on the market when the time is ripe? Only 
time can tell, for silence about discoveries is usual in the market for 
papyri. The estimated date of the codex is 250-300 A. D. (Turner). 

The first page contains preliminary matter: the hypothesis of 
Aristophanes Grammaticus; a didasealy, which gives the name of 
the actor, Aristodemus of Searphe, and from which the date of first 
performance, 316 B.C., is deduced; and the list of masks for 
speaking characters in the order of their appearance. Menander 
won first prize at the Lenaea, and the Dyscolus has an alternate 
title, Misanthropus. In English I should eall it The Old Grouch or 
The Misanthropist, but at the moment Curmudgeon seems to be in 
general use for the title. 

We shall consider later whether the marked difference between this 
play and those found in the Cairo codex is due to the comparative 
youth of Menander (25 years old) in 316 or to the recent rise to 
power of the philosophic dictator, Demetrius of Phalerum. He was 
supported by Macedonian arms and imposed sumptuary laws on 
the rich Athenians. Was Menander’s victory, his first, due to the 
plaudits of the multitude, or had Demetrius introduced a reform 
urged by Plato (Laws, II, 659 A-C) and emboldened the judges to 
disregard applause and decide the merits of the play by philosophic 
standards? The latter seems more probable. 

Let us list the features that distinguish this play of Menander 
from those previously known. 


1. There are no mistaken identities or recognitions. Hence the 
plot is not complex by Aristotle’s definition. It is simple and moral 
or ethical. 
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2. The play ends with a burlesque ballet, to use Turner’s expres- 
sion. In this it somewhat resembles the Wasps of Aristophanes, 
where an old man is persuaded to make merry. In this play the 
angry old man is not willingly converted at the end. Compare the 
surrender of Morose to persecutors in Ben Jonson’s Epicoene or 
The Silent Woman, a suggestion that I owe to Mrs. Ira Reid, 
formerly Professor Anne Cooke, head of the department of drama 
at Howard University. There may of course have been a similar 
ending in the other plays, but it does not seem likely. To be sure, the 
fifth act of the Epitrepontes seems to a modern audience superfluous, 
as does that of Dyscolus. In both there is a determination of the fate 
of a second female character, followed by a scene of slaves baiting 
an obstinate old man. The baiting, however, is philosophical and 
literary in the Epitrepontes and need not have led to a burlesque 
ballet. 

3. The play has an opening prologue by the god Pan and is 
divided into five acts by a chorus of devotees of Pan. Some other 
plays had such a prologue and all probably had five acts. 

4, The love interest in Dyscolus is that of a youth who has fallen 
in love at first sight with an unknown maiden. Here I must recant, 
for I had supposed that only a baby recognized by the father could 
bind two lovers sufficiently to produce a conflict with parents. But 
Pan works the miracle of a binding love on the part of Sostratus. 
The maiden is taken for granted. Sostratus wins his beloved by a 
fortunate accident, after he has demonstrated his worthiness by 
refusal to be discouraged by rebuffs and hardship. 

5. Married ladies are mute, though a virgin speaks on the comic 
stage for the first time. She is not named. Nor is Sostratus’ 
mother named, though she obviously rules the roost. She incon- 
veniences her household by frequent religious picnies, expiating a 
bad dream by feasting on mutton at a local shrine. Myrrhine, wife 
of the dyscolus, who has left him to live with her son Gorgias, is 
addressed by name, but does not speak. 

6. The citizens chiefly concerned are farmers. Sostratus’ father 
Callippides is very rich. Cnemon, the dyscolus, is worth two talents. 
Gorgias, his stepson, is miserably poor, but has a slave and keeps 
his mother also. The rustic atmosphere is genuine and moving. The 
country girl is expected to be an ideal wife. No one who knows 
Wycherley’s The Country Wife or the play of Moliére on which it 
is based can ever again confuse Menander’s moral comedy and 
English or French comedy of manners. 

7. There are no identical twins, intriguing slaves, noble prosti- 
tutes, or other characters such as are supposed to be characteristic 
of New Comedy. The slave Daos persuades Sostratus to pretend 
to be a hard-working farmer, not a citified son of luxury, but this 
bit of intrigue brings only comic frustration and a sunburn. But 
the sunburn is comically helpful later. The intrigue contributes to 
comedy, but plays no great part in the plot. 

8. The young men are extremely virtuous. Cnemon proclaims the 
goodness of Gorgias; Gorgias proclaims the goodness of Sostratus. 
No one proclaims his own goodness. Gorgias in returning good for 
evil has done, Cnemon says, what only a very great gentleman could 
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have done. Gorgias says that Sostratus has passed the acid test by 
working hard and putting himself on a level with a poor man. 
Even the man in opposition, who must be overcome, Cnemon, suffers 
rather from ingrown virtue than from vice. He wanted to keep 
himself uncontaminated by the self-seeking of social groups. But in 
so doing he abolished friendship. 

9. The play is an unusually explicit sermon on togetherness. All 
characters except the two who disappear after the first act are united 
in the end at the shrine of Pan and the Nymphs. To be sure, 
Menander always ends a play with domestic bonds renewed or 
tightened, but here social equality is carried so far that wealth is 
shared and slaves make merry beside their masters. Note that this 
is ethical, not political, propaganda, though a political leader may 
have prompted it. We are not far from a revival of the days of 
Cronus. 

10. Comic scenes in the manner of Aristophanes and Plautus 
abound even before the final burlesque. But there is no Aristophanie 
obscenity except for a reference to female servants with an itch. 
And there are no Aristophanic puns. There is one implicit pun, a 
sheep that will not walk ahead as a probaton should. There is also 
a reference to idle strolling that must be a twit at the schola 
Peripatetica. Anyone who looks for agon, parabasis, and impostors 
ean find them with sufficient good will. Cnemon’s insistence on the 
virtues of honesty and plain living seem to be meant for the 
admonition of the audience. 


It is not surprising that the play has at first sight encouraged 
detractors and shocked admirers of Menander. We know from 
Plutarch (Moralia 853 F') that Menander improved as he grew older 
and that his death at 52 years of age cut short great promise of 
future improvement. Even those who belittle the play may see in 
it evidence of the long way that Menander had to go before he 
reached the high level of Epitrepontes, a play with tragic moments 
and a profound conversion. Cnemon learned that he had made a 
mistake in trying to live alone without friends, when he fell into 
the well; but he still felt no love for his fellow man. He alone is 
defeated, not enlightened at the end. Homer, in the simple plot of 
the Iliad, introduced an accident, the death of Patroclus. But the 
psychological change in Achilles is also clearly depicted. Cnemon 
finds truth at the bottom of a well, but his truth is not so deep as 
a well. 

Those who look for symbolism in drama may suppose that 
Menander had in mind the saying that has been attributed to 
Democritus in modern times, that “truth lieth at the bottom of a 
deep well.” This will not do, however, since Democritus in his 
Greek says nothing of a well, merely év BvOw (Diog. Laert., IX, 72), 
Latin in profundo (Cicero, Acad. Pr., II, 10, 32), that is, “ far below 
the surface.” Isidore, Etym., VIII, 6, 12, says in puteo alto. 

Still it is a brilliant play, far more entertaining than the early 
work of Shakespeare and Moliére. They would not be rated high if 
we had only Two Gentlemen of Verona and L’/tourdi to judge them 
by. Menander wrote fast-moving plays that must be acted with 
agility. The modern critic, being accustomed to slow motion or to 
no motion, as in Becker’s Waiting for Godot, is likely to assume that 
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a fast-moving play is a farce. But a farce aims only at laughter. 
Menander aims at concern. He lets us see the woes and scruples of 
his characters and gets the audience interested in their fate. This 
was illustrated on June 3, when I gave a dramatic reading of my 
translation of Dyscolus to an audience at Haverford College. The 
effect was much greater than I had expected. 

There is much shifting from character to character in Menander, 
but his construction is admirable. Scenes are never irrelevant to 
the main theme or to the moral impact. When Geta the slave and 
Sicon the cook are successively routed by the ferocious Cnemon, 
Sostratus’ goal of winning Cnemon’s daughter seems to recede. 
When Gorgias lectures Sostratus on the wickedness of seducing a 
citizen’s daughter, Sostratus’ honorable intentions invest the sermon 
with comic irony. His courteous reception of the charge is just the 
thing to win the friendship of Gorgias. The girl’s boldness in 
leaving the house is made virtuous by her motive, to save the old 
slave woman Simike from a beating at the risk of getting a beating 
herself. Each episode is not only a surprise itself but leads to future 
surprises and delights. 

The play is dominated by Pan, who speaks the prologue. Menan- 
der did to him something like what Aeschylus did to the Erinyes 
in his Humenides. All primitive crudity has disappeared. The god 
and his Nymphs appreciate piety and take steps to get a rich and 
virtuous husband for Cnemon’s lonely daughter. Stories of neglected 
women who get husbands in spite of all are still popular. Pan 
makes Sostratus fall in love at first sight. From then on the power 
of Pan and the virtue of Sostratus are indistinguishable. It is by 
winning Gorgias that he gains the girl, for after the accident the 
old man takes back his wife and adopts Gorgias, giving him control 
of his affairs. Sostratus’ family are in the course of the play 
installed in the shrine of the Nymphs between Cnemon’s house and 
Gorgias’. The newcomers soon establish unfriendly relations with 
Cnemon by being too rich and too sociable, but in the end even 
Cnemon joins the family into which his daughter marries. 

Gorgias too has his success story, which also involves his slave 
Daos. Gorgias is the poor boy who has known nothing but hard 
work and trouble, but has maintained his courage and honesty. He 
is shy socially and truculent morally. Unlike the heroes of Horatio 
Alger, he does not leave the farm to seek his fortune. Fortune seeks 
him out on the farm through his rescue of Cnemon and through his 
friendship with Sostratus. His house is at stage left, the direction 
from which the representatives of wealth and city life come, while 
the fields are reached by going off at stage right near the house of 
Cnemon. That gives the impression at times of a beleaguered 
eastle. 

The main theme is obviously the story of Sostratus’ love and how 
it wins against what look like overwhelming odds. The first act 
shows him frustrated, first by the feeble support of Chaireas, his 
parasite, who has scruples about helping a friend into matrimony 
with no more motive than romantic love. How different from 
Terence’s Phormio! Pyrrhias, the huntsman slave, is equally unhelp- 
ful. His great coucern is to persuade Sostratus to flee from Cnemon. 
Cnemon beats Pyrrhias, beats the cook, who is a metic, as well as 
his own aged female slave, Simike. We are told that he would have 
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beaten his daughter and his stepson’s slave if he had caught them 
disobeying orders. The formula, “ You aren’t going to hit me, are 
you,” familiar from Samia 229, saves the citizen Sostratus from 
hybris. The biting sareasm of Cnemon is almost as bad. Sostratus 
gets a moment of happiness only when the Girl emerges to get water 
from the Nymphs’ shrine and permits Sostratus to help her. The 
chapter of accidents has begun. Simike had dropped Cnemon’s 
bucket into the well. But Sostratus is frustrated again when Daos 
interferes between him and the Girl. He goes to look for help from 
his father’s slave Getas. This is not, however, a play in which some 
clever slave does all the work. Getas has gone to engage a cook for 
a religious picnic, by his mistress’ orders, and Sostratus is forced 
to rely on himself. 

At the beginning of Act 2 Gorgias comes in from the field to 
protect his sister. He is rebuking Daos for not getting the young 
man’s name and for not warning him off. When Sostratus returns 
and is about to knock boldly at Cnemon’s door, Gorgias lectures him 
sternly, denouncing his wicked scheme to take advantage of an 
innocent girl. Sostratus protests his honorable intentions, wins 
Gorgias’ friendship, and hopes to get his help. Gorgias offers to let 
him hear Cnemon denouncing contemporary youth, particularly the 
idle rich, if they can meet him in the fields. Daos persuades him that 
it will be better to take a heavy two-pronged grubbing-hoe and pose 
as a poor farmer working for pay. No sooner have the three gone 
off to the field than forerunners of mother’s picnic party appear, 
the cook Sicon and the slave Getas. We hear that Sostratus’ mother 
had dreamed that he was forced to do hard labor wielding a 
mattock and clothed in a sheepskin. This is enough to justify 
propitiating Pan in a very jolly way. Husband and son are invited 
to the feast but are evidently not consulted beforehand. Note that 
Sostratus’ tool is a heavy bidens or mattock, not a fork as the 
Oxford dictionary unaccountably has it. See Jebb on Antigone 250 
or bidens in Harper’s Latin dictionary. A fork is pushed; a mattock 
is driven in and pulled. 

With the third Act the rest of the party have arrived and are 
ready to start the religious procession, led by Sostratus’ sister 
Plangon. The flutegirl Parthenis is obviously, like Habrotonon at 
the Tauropolia in the Epitrepontes, not yet practicing the profession 
for which she is destined. Cnemon sees the company and decides to 
stay at home and guard his property. Sostratus is foiled again. He 
is toiling with the mattock, but Cnemon and his daughter will be far 
away. When Getas and the cook successively try to borrow a kettle 
from the god’s neighbor, Cnemon reacts vigorously. So might a 
tourist fare today among rustics who expect to be exploited if they 
are courteous. Sostratus arrives exhausted from the fields and 
describes the effect on his back of steady grubbing. When he sees 
the feast preparing, he goes back to the field to invite his new 
friends to take part. Before he returns at the end of the act, 
Simike has entered briefly to tell how she lost the hoe while fishing 
for the bucket. Getas finds her predicament very funny. Cnemon 
drives her in, proposing to go down the well himself. Getas insults 
Cnemon and later grumbles when Sostratus returns with the two 
local yokels as guests. He instructs Gorgias to bring his mother 
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The fourth Act begins with a shout for help from Simike. Sicon 
protests that she is interrupting a libation. We are thus informed 
that lunch has been eaten during the intermission. Hence Gorgias, 
Myrrhine, and Daos will be with the party in the shrine. Cnemon is 
in the well. Gorgias and Sostratus dash to the rescue. Sicon sees the 
accident as a judgment on the farmer who had beaten a cook. 
“There’s a divinity doth hedge a cook. Never mind the butler.” 
Sostratus returns in great excitement. Gorgias had gone down 
the well, while Sostratus tried to pull on the rope and gaze at the 
farmer’s daughter at once. Cnemon was at last brought up by 
Gorgias, but injured and unable to get to his feet unaided. When 
he is brought in, he sends for his wife and tells her and Gorgias 
something that is lost in a gap of four lines. He admits only one 
mistake, the attempt to be self-sufficient. A man needs one acquaint- 
ance in case of emergency. Cnemon had supposed it impossible for 
a man to be benevolent, but Gorgias had nobly saved the man who 
spurned him. He adopts Gorgias and assigns all his property to him 
with responsibility for wife and daughter. He will remain a recluse. 
Gorgias introduces Sostratus, whose sunburn persuades Cnemon that 
he is a working farmer, “no spoiled child of luxury, nor yet the 
sort to stroll all day about a campus unemployed.” Cnemon is 
carried off to rest and Gorgias gives the girl in marriage to Sostratus. 
The father of Sostratus, Callippides, arrives; he is late for lunch 
and very hungry. Fortunately there is a break between acts that 
gives him time to satisfy himself with food kept expressly for him. 

The fifth Act shows how Sostratus persuaded his father to give 
his daughter in marriage to Gorgias. Gorgias with a fine exhibition 
of “noble foolishness” refuses the girl if he must take a large 
dowry, but soon finds himself married to Plangon with three talents. 
He is also told to keep the one talent that Cnemon had reserved as 
dowry for his daughter. The houses of Gorgias and Cnemon are now 
emptied except for Cnemon asleep at home, as even Simike goes to 
the wedding. Getas sees the opportunity, summons Sicon, and the 
two bring Cnemon out, still asleep, then wake him by knocking at 
the door and demanding loans of all sorts of luxurious articles. 
Cnemon is helpless. Then they describe the festivities going on in the 
shrine, which are of a new and simple sort. There was plenty of 
diluted wine, and the servants, joining hands, danced a modest 
measure, Cnemon decides that it will be better, or at least no worse, 
to yield and go to the wedding. He is borne in triumphantly with 
wreath and torch, as Getas invites the audience to applaud and 
award the victory. We know from Plato’s Laws that the judges’ 
votes were normally a mere validation of the preference shown by 
the audience. 

Certainly Menander is not writing farce in this play. True, he 
tells a gay story with uproariously funny scenes as the peevish 
hermit repels visitors. When two of them triumph over him in the 
last act, the tormenting of a crippled old man may seem cruel, but 
the scene is transposed into something like Old Comedy, which often 
ended in a riot of sex and feasting. In Old Comedy, however, it is 
citizens who riot; and citizens have been made to participate in 
scurrilous scenes throughout the action. In Menander seurrility is 
limited to Getas, Sicon, and the villain Cnemon. Others, whether 
slave or citizen, are realistically portrayed. The baiting of the bear 
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at the end is obviously not realistic and not immoral, for Cnemon is 
only getting his own back. The ridicule is therapeutic. Shakespeare’s 
Taming of the Shrew is built along the same lines. 

Note that the rioting of slaves at the end of a comedy, as in the 
Stichus of Plautus for instance, which is based on Menander’s ‘first 
Adelphi, is a development from the rioting of citizens in Old 
Comedy. This illustrates a frequent phenomenon in the history of 
ritual, the social downgrading of old rituals. Fertility rites that 
were once important to chiefs and priests, and that were celebrated 
without shame or restraint, will later survive only because they are 
kept up by the vulgar. Respectable people in ancient Greece, as in 
modern China, stayed away from riotous occasions or at least went 
only as spectators and chaperoned their daughters. This is seen in 
the account of the Tauropolia in the Epitrepontes. Where anti- 
quarian interest sets in, it is not the license of old rites that is 
revived. The modern May Day is aesthetic and respectable. As 
comedy with Menander began to tell romantic tales of real people, 
the real people had to behave themselves in his plays. They could 
not be misrepresented for the worse or made ugly. Comedy in 
Aristotle’s sense had to give way to the ethical interest, concern for 
the success of ingratiating characters. But low characters could still 
provide some comedy, and they might be allowed to punish with 
ridicule even citizens who deserved it. Plato in his Laws (816 H, see 
also 935 C—936 B) forbade his citizens to act in comedies or even 
to watch comedies in which citizens were lampooned. Such laughter 
was for the vulgar, though Plato strongly approved of gentlemanly 
wit and good humor. We see that the philosophic view gradually 
prevailed. Old-fashioned scurrility was largely discarded in the 
theater. 

It would not take much thumbing of the Index of Plato’s Laws 
to find points where the morality of Menander follows pretty 
closely that of the philosopher. Plato decreed that young people 
should see each other “unclad save so far as modesty prescribes ” 
before marriage (772 A). Callippides holds that for a sound 
marriage Eros must play a part in persuading a young man to marry 
(Dyscolus 789 f.). The lesson of the Dyscolus that the rich should 
marry the poor regardless of dowries was taught by Plato in the 
Laws (773 E). Cnemon’s account of the good old days (743 ff.) 
when each man was content with his modest property, none wronged 
his neighbor, and there were no courts, no jails, no war, sounds 
very like Laws 679 B-C. Plato will allow his citizens to seek profit 
only in farming (743 D). Gorgias proclaims (775) Callippides 
honestly rich, because he is unbeatable as a farmer. All other gains 
are evidently ill-gotten in his view. The absence of hired enter- 
tainers at the final party may well be due to philosophic influence. 
So might a modern Puritan advocate substituting the Virginia reel 
for jazz, and with equal chance of success. 

Demetrius of Phalerum, whose ten-year stewardship of Athens 
began less than a year before the Dyscolus was produced, probably 
deserves credit for the obtrusive morality in this play. Menander 
always wrote moral comedy in which virtue is rewarded, but nowhere 
else does he include such specific praise of virtuous action. As 
Onesimus is a reflection of his master on a lower plane in the 
Epitrepontes, so in the Dyscolus Daos is hard-working and striet 
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in his morals like Gorgias, but he does not succumb so easily to 
the charm of Sostratus’ courtesy. The comic characters Getas and 
Sicon are foils. They do not return good for evil or appreciate the 
rustic life. They have only contempt for farmers and for life on 
the farm. Sostratus can be chummy with Gorgias, but Getas dis- 
approves of the connection and sees little difference between master 
and slave, since both know only the life of the farm. 

The fabulist Phaedrus (V, 1) describes the first meeting of 
Menander and Demetrius. At the end of the long line of those who 
came to pay their respects to the new dictator straggled the inert 
and unpolitical citizens. Last among this group was Menander, drip- 
ping with perfume, clothed in flowing robes, stepping delicately 
and languidly. On seeing him the tyrant asked: “ Who is that pansy 
coming so boldly into my presence?” But when those near him 
replied: ‘The writer Menander,” he changed his tone at once, 
because he had read and admired Menander. “ There could not be 
created a more handsome man,” he declared. What happened next 
the poet does not say, but it is easy to imagine the philosopher 
challenging the dramatist to write a comedy that would omit all 
luxury, city life, and unceremunious love and would show for once 
only noble and well-behaved young men, while praising the old- 
fashioned, honest rustic life. 

So Menander gave him a hero who for the sake of an honest love 
laid aside his fashionable garments and worked in the fields. It is 
usually assumed that Phaedrus had no authority for his statements, 
but Menander’s contemporaries were fond of gossip. There were 
also writers who saw to it that anecdotes did not remain unpublished. 
I suspect that in this one play we find Menander laboring to culti- 
vate the philosophic field of Demetrius. He too discards his finery 
and wears rustic garb in his imagination. 

Yet his clear insight is displayed in passing hints. Getas describes 
(603-6) the farmer’s life as one that knows all pains and gets no 
good of them. Gorgias is so uncouth that he shies (871f.) at the 
prospect of meeting strange ladies in a family gathering. He is at 
once awkward and vehement when he reproves Sostratus. His 
attempt to be eloquent betrays his lack of education. The hostility 
of the rustic to the man of leisure is plainly indicated, as is the 
rustic belief that higher education is a dodge to avoid work (755). 
A student is oios dpyos mepirateiv a palpable hit at the 
Peripatetic School. Philosophy admired the farmer, but the farmer 
did not admire philosophy. The philosophic view of religion that 
emphasizes the goodness of the gods is implicit in the figure of Pan 
in the play. Yet characters like Simike (875-8) and Sicon (643-6) 
attribute Cnemon’s accident to the vengeance of the gods. Pan 
himself says nothing of this. Only low characters are afraid of the 
gods. Piety is rewarded in the case of Cnemon’s daughter. Sostratus 
too always salutes the god in passing. Yet Cnemon sees the piety 
of Sostratus’ mother as a mere excuse for comfortable feasting. 
Each character and act may be reflected as in a mirror by any other 
character with effects that are refreshing and amusing. 

Though Menander was later to reach greater heights, it will not 
do to dismiss the Dyscolus as a mere youthful essay in which he 
does not succeed in the effort to suppress comedy in the interest of 
realism. Menander’s most attractive characters in any play of his 
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are always comic from some point of view. They take themselves 
seriously, even the slaves. What could be finer than the irrepressible 
zeal of Simike or Daos for decency and propriety and the welfare of 
any member of the family, no matter how austere the master may be? 
Menander’s characters are also, like Homer’s, spontaneous. The 
action springs from them; their motives are always clear. Even 
though Sostratus is under the spell of Pan, his energy seems to be 
natural to him. He is praised for his virtue, but even that does not 
make him unattractive. His universal friendliness includes the slave 
Daos, who obviously hopes at first to make a fool of him. He takes 
calmly the almost unbearably stilted sermon of Gorgias, which ends 
with a gorgeously incoherent attempt at logic (297 f.). He even 
admits (151) that he is afraid of Cnemon, yet stands his ground in 
spite of fear. His constant courtesy helps him to win friends and 
influence the course of the action. No wonder that his father finds 
him irresistible or that Daos considers him a menace to susceptible 
maidens. 

The usual complaint that New Comedy repeats its plots and its 
characters finds no support here. What kind of parasite is Chaireas? 
He is far from the usual flatterer. His skill is in evasion. Getas is 
as clever as Onesimus in the Epitrepontes is stupid, but his clever- 
ness serves others, not himself. There is no other cook with whom to 
compare Sicon. He may well be typical. But Callippides is no 
typical angry father. Perhaps it is a sign of immaturity in 
Menander that he tries to tell a tale with so many characters (12) 
while limited by the conventions of the Greek stage. 

We must remember that much that now appears obvious was 
strikingly new at the time in Menander’s art. The success of his 
innovations has made them suffer from imitation and repetition. He 
aimed to show people as they are, but at the same time to be 
uplifting. The term need not be derogatory. It only means that 
he made goodness seem attractive and so led people painlessly to 
feel kindness and sympathy for others. That kind of story is left 
nowadays to popular magazines, to the movies, and to television. 
People have grown tired of uplift. They want comedy of manners, 
not moral comedy. If critics want to understand Menander, they 
will have to learn to take moral comedy in their stride. Menander’s 
morality is not ours in all of its aspects, but then, neither is that of 
Homer or that of Sophocles. In literature we must learn to be 
tolerant of the morality of other times. We are tolerant enough of 
their immorality. 

The technique of Menander is wholly admirable. With only three 
actors he gives us an action that involves fifteen characters including 
the mutes. Sostratus’ mother is a good example of a character that 
might have been presented, and probably was in some other play, in 
the full glory of matriarchy. Menander’s art gives us a sense of 
unexplored possibilities as in our daily life. He is like a juggler with 
two, or rather three, hands who keeps a dozen balls in the air. 
Characters are addressed, seen, or heard speaking offstage. The picnic 
party progresses during action and intermissions alike, for we have 
frequent indications of what is going on. In Act 1 Chaireas sees Cne- 
mon coming in the distance and Pyrrhias takes flight. If he did not, 
Cnemon could never appear, since one actor animates both masks. 
In Act 2 Daos shows his enthusiasm for agriculture by racing ahead 
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to work in the field. The actor must come on as Sicon a moment 
later. In Act 4 Sostratus races across the stage without speaking. 
He is mute, for the three actors are busy as Sicon, Simike, and 
Gorgias. An actor had to be prepared to take on any mask of the 
drama. In this play the two female parts may have been taken by 
the same actor, for Simike and the Girl do not appear together, 
but it seems more likely that they were played by different actors. 
It seems more likely that the same actor played Cnemon in Act 1 
and Act 3. He would then play the Girl in Act 1, but could not 
take Simike in Act 3, since she is onstage with Cnemon. Cnemon 
and Sostratus are played by the same actor in Act 3. In Act 1 
Sostratus must be taken by one of the other actors, since he 
and Cnemon are on together. It seems like a difficult system, and I 
cannot think of any other theatre in which actors are so versatile. 
Menander is perfectly at ease with the system. His characters move 
on and off with sufficient plausibility. Some modern dramatists 
would suffer by comparison. The acting was evidently of the lively 
sort that does not tolerate gaps in the speaking or even in the action. 
An actor who crosses the stage has something to say as he does it, 
and a character who has a long speech often crosses the stage while 
he makes it, as Cnemon does on his first appearance. 

The four breaks between acts are made thoroughly plausible. The 
action is not interrupted, but goes on offstage. Only the actors have 
a rest, which no doubt they needed. At the end of Act 1, Daos goes 
to find Gorgias and Sostratus to find Getas. It is not surprising that 
they return at almost the same moment. At the end of Act 2 
preparations for the sacrifice continue, but the sacrificers are late. 
The cook complains of having to wait. The women might have been 
allowed to arrive on time if there had been no forced intermission. 
Between Acts 3 and 4 about an hour elapses while everyone enjoys 
his lunch. Of course Cnemon does not need so long for his lunch, 
but he had first the job of punishing Simike and may well have 
thought a while before starting his descent into the well. Gorgias, 
Daos, and Myrrhine had come from their house to the shrine. When 
Sicon at the beginning of Act 4 protests that Simike’s anguished 
appeal for assistance is out of place while a libation is going on, 
we know that the party has reached the wine, as in Epitrepontes 
208. Except for this hint, we might wonder whether Gorgias and 
Sostratus had lunch and why they say nothing of missing it. Gorgias 
must enter from the shrine, not from his house. Writers of farce 
do not worry much about the offstage life of their characters. In 
Menander everything is thought out and explicitly indicated. Every- 
one must have time for lunch. So between Acts 4 and 5 enough time 
elapses for Callippides, who has come late, to satisfy arrears of 
appetite. The dramatist had to provide an intermission. Therefore 
Callippides has to come late to provide the excuse. Perhaps the 
obstinate refusal of Cnemon at the end to join the party was chiefly 
needed in order to provide an excuse to describe the festivities that 
were going on offstage. At any rate they would not have offended 
Demetrius’ overseers of women. Plato had found the problem of 
regulating women too hard for the legislator (Laws 781 C). 
Demetrius tackled the problem in the spirit of Plato. 

Since there is no recognition scene in the play, there is no 
occasion for a mask with two faces as in the case of Pamphila in 
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the Epitrepontes. She must brighten up at the moment when she 
recognizes her infant. In the Epitrepontes there is also a conversion, 
so that Charisius must appear in a new mask. There is careful 
preparation to see that the audience know that he is the same man 
with a new expression. So in the Dyscolus both Sostratus and Sicon 
warn the audience that Cnemon’s face will be a strange sight when 
he enters after his accident. Sicon expects to gloat. Sostratus merely 
remarks as he sees Cnemon coming that he is a strange sight. It is 
just possible that Cnemon’s new mask may have had two faces to 
permit the old grouch to go off at the end looking merry at last. He 
is immobile until he is carried out, and it would be easy enough to 
show the other face of the mask as he is carried out. The text could 
hardly be expected to prove this point, but the dramatic advantage 
of a sudden transformation at the end is obvious. 

Metrically there is a surprise. The final scene of the baiting of 
Cnemon is in iambic tetrameters, hitherto unattested for Menander. 
Earlier there is a long passage in trochaic tetrameter from the point 
where Cnemon addresses his wife and stepson to the end of Act 4. 
There are also trochaic tetrameters in Perikeiromene. Menander’s 
gift of using assonance and rhythm to convey emotion or the sense 
of action is illustrated in two passages. In line 54 Sostratus has 
four times in one line to repeat palatal stop plus omega, as if he 
were choking on a prune: 


okorres, éyo Xaipéa, Kaxds 


When Sostratus describes (525-9) his energetic efforts with the mat- 
tock followed by exhaustion, there is, if my emendation is correct, 
a thumping rhythm with a rapid slowdown and silence to follow. I 
am reminded of the story so popular with small children of the train 
that started out saying merrily, “I think I can, [ think I can,” but 
came to a stop when the grade was too steep with “I thought I 
could.” The papyrus has evyarrAeov, Which is meaningless. Here is 
my revision: 

veavias tis, eEaipwv avw 

opddpa dixeAAav, wodv Bald 

Xpovor. 


In terms of short syllables followed by longs in the last line and a 
fraction the numerical descent is 5, 3, 1, 0. After each long at the 
end of a word there is a break corresponding to strokes of the 
mattock. When at the end there is no long, it is as if the mattock 
ceased to thump. Vergil gets a similar dying effect with munere at 
the beginning of a line at Aeneid, VI, 886. This is as expressive 
as the unique trimeter at Epitrepontes 706, which accompanies 
Smicrines’ vigorous shaking of Sophrona. It is unique in combining 
assonance with two anapestic words to start a line: zpomezis arayu. 

Incidentally the combination ggddpa épydrns in line 527 may per- 
haps explain groSpeyarys as an epithet of Euripides on the back of 
the Didot papyrus better than Rademacher’s ozovdepyarns. 


OG Fe 
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To take up now the question whether this first edition of the text 
is a safe guide, the answer must be that it is not. It is no easy 
matter to transcribe a text correctly. Many marks of punctuation 
are not noted in this transcription, and there are other more serious 
mistakes. Since the photograph is there for consultation, mere 
misprints like yopnv (349) and pAnovoy (351) will not mislead. The 
correct forms are found on the opposite page, which gives the text 
in modern form. In line 348 part of the stroke of a nu is visible at 
the beginning. Read then ov pév ddixeis not ov Syr’, It is clear that 
further study of the papyrus will yield appreciable improvements. 

But it is in the separation of words, the pointing of the text, and 
the assignment of speeches to characters that there is most room for 
variation. Having myself in many cases failed to get from the tran- 
scription a plausible sense, | am grateful to the editor for the many 
eases in which he provided a solution that was at least possible or 
even plausible. In other cases my own solution appears to me 
better. Some passages have been explained for me by KE. G. Turner, 
F, H. Sandbach, or T. B. L. Webster, often from suggestions fur- 
nished by others. I will not trespass on their preserves and will 
bring forward here only my own attempts, Let me echo the modest 
statement of M. Martin. I have no doubt that others will find flaws 
in many or most of my proposals and will improve on them. 

At line 249 Martin emends the papyrus, which has ...... Jepat. 
His 6pa, woAepet should be dpa, xpeua, “ he will string me up for a 
beating if he sees me.” At line 300 a slave speaks. It cannot be 
Pyrrhias, as Martin has it, for the three actors are wearing the 
masks of Sostratus, Gorgias, and Daos. Pyrrhias may be present as 
a mute. In any case the speaker is interrupting Sostratus, thereby 
putting one more obstacle in his path. His courtesy to the hostile 
slave is ingratiating. Dramatically the line must go to Daos as a 
representative of the opposition. Nor would Sostratus address his 
own slave as Mr. Speaker. He would know his name. At line 52 
the footnote calls attention to Fragment 120, which ends eifis as 
zaxv. Dramatically Sostratus must fall in love on the instant, not 
come away instantly. That would be very odd behavior for a man 
in love. Yet Martin gives us ei@[¢é]ws ray’, though the gap in the 
papyrus obviously requires more than one letter to fill it. Chaireas 
must say, “ How quick,’ and continue, “Did you plan it so on 
setting out?” Though the papyrus reads yrovr’ eBovAevo’, Martin 
emends to 7) rovro BeBovAevo’, “is this your purpose?” and adds a 
useless note de anapaestis dilaceratis. The pluperfect is required. 

Fortunately most of the editing of the text is better than this 
beginning. But at 288 Martin inserts §) to mend the meter, regard- 
less of the strange anapest that is produced. A change of order 
from ri go. to got 71 is all that is required. At 313, where a syllable 
must be added, he inserts § to obtain Terdpaypat 6 én. The 
conjunction is not plausible. Read rerdpayp’ tof? Ort. At line 
354 I propose Ka]v adros, line 388 warpds per’ dyptov, line 423 
Line 445 I should emend to dyay 
“they live too near.” In line 454 supply ¢vAaxréov at the end. 
In line 516 no emendation is needed. Sicon asks himself, “ Am I to 
go to another door,” then states the objection that he may ‘eet another 
beating. In 546 f. there is no need to emend if we supply the missing 
letters : 


t 

’ 

a 
le 
le 
k 
at 
ye 
2S 
of 
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ri Klaxov; ole pe, 
avOp éxew; 


Of the 200 lines emended in this edition, many are torn, not mended. 
Particularly unfortunate is @viovca for @ovea in line 262. Sostratus’ 
mother is no maenad. 

At 597 there is no reason for giving the line to Simike. It is Cne- 
mon who must bewail his isolation, and the papyrus has a masculine 
adjective. Dramatically some foreshadowing of Cnemon’s adventure 
in the well is needed. Hence d¢idos or 


pire 
2Qr = , , > 
ovde eis, KataByoop’ eye). 
cir’ €otw GAN’; TE. cor Bpoxov 
kal oxowiov. 


In the gap at 650 the voice of Sostratus may have been heard offstage 
saying something like: “ You say that he’s alive down there.” That 
would give Sicon the cue to pray for a lesser disaster than death. 
At 775 Martin’s emendation droAdotpa spoils a good statement 
dro<Ae>Aceup’, “I am late.” But such possible improvements are 
too numerous to mention. It is only too likely that my attempts have 
either been anticipated by others or will be found inferior to their 
solutions. In any ease the search for truth is much easier for those 
who begin where someone else has left off. 

The notes are very scanty, but often helpful. To do more would 
have delayed publication. The French introduction of eight pages 
is chiefly concerned with a description of the papyrus. There is no 
discussion of the dramatic quality of the play. The French trans- 
lation, which accompanies the text at the bottom of the page, does 
not always make the most of dramatic situations. At 504 tice rdw 
is a sarcastic imperative from Cnemon to Sicon, whom he has beaten: 
“Come again!” Martin translates it as an indicative. At 573 
diravOpwrevcoua is a promise of future benevolences, that is, gifts 
to the god. Martin makes it present and translates en homme bien 
élevé. At 578 Simike says that she had hoped to retrieve the bucket 
herself without the master knowing. Instead of making the parti- 
ciple nom. fem. in 577, Martin gives us comme Vordonnait mon 
maitre, and gets rid of airy “myself” by putting it in the accusa- 
tive and leaving it untranslated. At 596 and elsewhere 6arroy is 
translated plus vite que ca, though with the imperative it always 
means “at once.” At 617 the text gives a speech to Gorgias that 
begins with yydSapds, obviously with imperative force. Since Gorgias 
is receiving, not dispensing, imperatives in this scene, it is clear that 
in spite of the papyrus Sostratus must say “ not leaving your mother 
alone on any account.” In other words, “we want her at the party 
too.” At 628 the text has been correctly repointed since the transla- 
tion was made: II a joliment bien fait, par le ciel! Sicon says 
actually: “ Of course. The fierce old man had not done good deeds, 
I swear by Uranus.” 

The English and German translations are done from the French, 
which they seem to follow faithfully. In the translation of the 
introduction I note “spirit ” for “ breathing” and “epuration ” for 
“emendation.” But scholars will know what is meant. At 771 
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Sostratus is obviously correcting Gorgias with his pty oiv. Oui is 
not the word. Better: “No, no, I shall be much better,” reading 
senna éy®, This explains his apology for boasting in the next 
ine, 

The stage directions are often incomplete or mistaken. At 206 
Daos is correctly made to enter from the house of Gorgias, but his 
words should be taken as addressed to Myrrhine inside. He refers 
to Gorgias as working alone for a long time. In the French réd\a 
becomes un moment, and Daos is made to say that he must go to help 
Cnemon. This is contradicted by Daos’ statement at 247-9 that he 
is afraid to go to Cnemon’s door and by Gorgias’ at 331 that 
Cnemon never has help in his work. At the end of Act 1 Daos is 
made to reénter the house of Gorgias. But Gorgias is in the field 
and Daos must go off stage right to find him. It might not matter 
to other playwrights, but in Menander Daos must be given some 
distance to go in order to fill the intermission. In a modern play 
one act may begin precisely where another leaves off, but Menander 
has to invent business to fill the time. These are only samples 
chosen largely at random of the sort of mistakes that haunt the 
whole work. But I have found no false quantities in the meters. 

There is an Index of proper names and one of Greek words by 
Miss P. Photiades. Words found only in the supplements are not 
usually included. Words introduced by emendation are included, 
sometimes with a warning bracket to show that something has been 
added. There is no reference to udyepos at 645, though the supple- 
ment is certain and confirmed by a previously known fragment. 
It would be helpful to have a list of words not indexed, like 8a and 
pev. It would have been easy to include them with a warning that 
references are not complete. Perhaps it would have been better to 
include more words from the supplements, with a warning, since in 
any case some very unplausible ones are included, like Sidxovor in 546, 
to which there is a reference via the verb. But the index is useful 
as it is. Typography and get up are excellent, except that the 
binding soon works loose. It is not flimsy though. We are grateful 
to Professor Martin for promptness and for clear photographs of 
the papyrus. The rest is of minor importance. 

L. A. Post. 


HAVERFORD COLLEGE. 


R. A. B. Mynors, ed. C. Valerii Catulli Carmina. Oxford, Clarendon 
Press, 1958. Pp. xvi+113. (Scriptorum Classicorum Bibli- 
otheca Oxoniensis.) 


Though within the last two decades at least three reasonably good 
texts of Catullus had already appeared, the need for a sound critical 
edition was by no means yet wholly satisfied. Cazzaniga well realized 
the necessity of exploring systematically the interrelation of the 


1E. Cazzaniga, Catulli Veronensis Liber (Turin, 1945); E. V. 
D’Arbela, Catullo, I Carmi (Milan, 1947), accompanied by a trans- 
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extant manuscripts, but war-time exigencies prevented him from 
doing so. D’Arbela and Schuster, on the other hand, showed little 
inclination to come to real grips with the complicated problem, and 
their critical apparatuses appear to constitute, for the most part, 
centos of previous works. Thus, since Hale had never fulfilled his 
promise to publish the complete results of his exhaustive investiga- 
tions in the Catullian tradition,? none of these recent editors pos- 
sessed a firm basis upon which he might evaluate the testimony of the 
numerous known manuscripts, other than O (= Oxoniensis Bodl. 
Canon. lat. 30) and G (= Parisinus Bibl. Nat. lat. 14137), for the 
reconstruction of the archetypal text in the lost V(eronensis). As 
a result, their apparatuses are cluttered in varying degrees with 
sporadic and usually second-hand reports of the readings in certain 
lesser manuscripts, and, in particular, the position of Hale’s highly 
prized codex R (= Vaticanus Ottob. lat. 1829) in the tradition 
remained unclarified. 

A fresh and expert scrutiny of the large bulk of extant manu- 
scripts was plainly long overdue,® and in this respect the new OCT 
Catullus represents a considerable advance over al! previous editions. 
Mynors, distinguished both as a palaeographer and as an editor, has 
himself examined not only the major manuscripts but also more than 
eighty of the others, dating from saec. xv-xvi in. He relies on his 
predecessors for readings only in the ease of ten more of these 
deteriores.* His conelusions regarding the tradition are not sub- 
stantially different from those of Hale and Merrill® and make, in 
effect, slight impact on the actual text of the poet. However, since 
they embody the fruits of his major contribution to Catullian 
scholarship, they rightly claim special attention. Mynors estimates 
O to be probably the earliest extant representative of V but takes 
no stand on the academic question whether it derives directly from 
V, as Hale believed, or through a now lost intermediary, as Morgen- 
thaler held. Next in age, according to the editor, comes G, but in 
his praefatio he shows himself non-committal as to the relevance of 
the date “1375 mensis octobris 19° ” contained in an adscript at the 
end of the codex. Some scholars accept it as the date when G itself 
was completed, whiie others trace it back to the exemplar from which 
G was copied. In view of Mynors’ wide palaeographical experience 
an expressed opinion would have been welcome. His neutrality on 
this issue might perhaps be interpreted as indicating an implicit 
judgment that the matter is indeterminable, but on p. xvi, where his 


lation; M. Schuster, Catulli Veronensis Liber (Leipzig, 1949). L. Herr- 
mann’s recent Les deux livres de Catulle (Brussels, 1957) constitutes 
a curious attempt to reconstruct the so-called original Catullus in two 
books, but his arbitrary text creates more problems than it solves, and 
its apparatus is of no value. 

2 Cf. R. G. C. Levens, “ Catullus,” in M. Platnauer’s Fifty Years of 
Classical Scholarship (Oxford, 1954), p. 295 and the references in n. 33. 

* A list of 120 Catullus manuscripts, of which a few are fragmentary, 
has been compiled by W. G. Hale, “The Manuscripts of Catullus,” 
C.P., III (1908), pp. 236-43. 

“Cf. Mynors’ Praefatio, p. viii. 

5 Cf. E. T. Merrill, Catulli Veronensis Liber (Leipzig, 1923), p. iii. 

*Cf. Hale, “Catullus Once More,” ©C.R., XX (1906), p. 162; A. 
Morgenthaler, De Catulli Codicibus (diss., Strassburg, 1909), p. 52. 
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sigla are given, G is confidently assigned to the year 1375. A 
question mark would certainly be in order here.’ 

For R, the most controversial manuscript in the Catullian tra- 
dition, Mynors holds a higher regard than any editor since Merrill 
published his Teubner edition in 1923. Following Hale, he considers 
R “brother ” to G rather than “ nephew,” as Morgenthaler argued. 
Further, against Schulze he supports Hale’s contention that codex 
m (= Venetus Mare. lat. xii. 80 [4167]) descended from R after 
correction or from a lost copy of it and served as the immediate 
source for a later emendator of G.§ In promoting R to the same 
level as G Mynors closely approaches Hale’s main thesis that “ All 
our other MSS (with the exception of T [= Parisinus Bibl. Nat. lat. 
8071, a miscellany containing 62]) are descended from O, G and R 
—principally from R, with a certain amount of crossing from O 
and G.”° However, the editor does not go quite all the way and, 
allowing for certain unknowns, cautiously hedges by stating that 
these other manuscripts omnes a codicibus OGR originem aut 
duxerunt aut, quod nobis idem ualet, duxisse possunt.1° The latter 
alternative appears to represent a slight compromise with Hale’s 
opponents by implicitly admitting the possibility of a descent of 
some deteriores from the common archetype of G and R through a 
lost manuscript fraternally related to G and R. But this concession 
as phrased by Mynors also necessitates the inference that, for all 
practical purposes, the text of V can be reconstituted from OGR 
alone and that, where OGR show a common corruption, good read- 
ings in other manuscripts are no more than felicitous conjectures by 
scribes or readers. Hence, favorite manuseripts of earlier editors, 
like Schulze’s m, Friedrich’s Datanus (= Cod. Berolinensis Diez. B. 
Sant. 37), and Stampini’s Br. (= Brixianus Bibl. Quer. A. vii. 7) 
are now downgraded and need only be cited in the apparatus when, 
as in the case of other deteriores or modern schclars, they happen 
to furnish an editor with an attractive emendation for an otherwise 
hopeless corruption in OGR. 

Mynors’ apparatus combines in admirable fashion compact sim- 
plicity with fulness of essential information. In dealing with the 
plethora of deteriores he recognized that the web of cross-currents 
rendered it impractical, if not impossible, to stemmatize them ade- 
quately in traditional manner. Hence, for purposes of convenient 
citation, he distributes them into eight groups (a through @) on the 
basis of significant emendations that they possess in common and 


7™ The conclusion of the dated subscription with “etc.” on f. 36r has, 
with some justification, been taken as a sign that the scribe of G was 
copying from a longer note in his exemplar; ef. E. Chatelain, Paléo- 
graphie des classiques latins, I (Paris, 1884-1892), p. 4; Hale, O.R., XX 
(1906), p. 162; id., O.P., IIIT (1908), p. 234. 

Hale would have m come directly from R rather than through an 
intermediary; cf. Hale, O.R., XX (1906), pp. 161-2; id., O.P., III 
(1908), pp. 252-6: id., ““Stampini and Pascal on the Catullus Manu- 
scripts,” 7.4.P.A., LIII (1922), p. 111. 

® Hale, C.P., III (1908), p. 234. Though Hale staunchly upheld this 
position from the time of his discovery of R in 1896 until his last 
article on the subject in 7.A.P.A., LIII (1922), pp. 103-12, he never 
supplied the detailed proof. 

10 Praefatio, p. viii. 
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assigns to each group the date of the earliest known representative. 
Thus, in scanning the apparatus the curious reader is not left in the 
dark by the vague and ubiquitous s of other editions, nor is he so 
overwhelmed by the sheer number of secondary manuscripts cited 
for a correction that he may be inclined to give it more authority 
than is justified. Further, a study of the new apparatus shows that 
the editor was far more scrupulous than his predecessors in tracing 
back emendations to their earliest printed sources. 

Students of the Catullian tradition will be especially interested in 
the detailed report of Mynors’ re-examination of G and R. Through 
his inspection of these two important codices he has discovered that, 
even far more than has hitherto been known or suspected, many 
readings in G and R, usually regarded as original, are, in fact, due 
to one or more correctors, collectively designated as g and r, respec- 
tively. This situation directly affects not only the weight to be 
attached to certain lections in both manuscripts, as Mynors rightly 
points out, but also, to some extent, the supposed character of their 
common parent X and, ultimately, of the archetype V. For if, as 
Hale and Mynors argue, G was corrected by g from m or a manu- 
seript like it, which, in turn, derives directly or indirectly from R 
after emendation by r, then the readings in G attributable to g have 
no independent value for the reconstitution of X. The same may be 
said of the contributions by r since the source or sources utilized for 
the corrections are not known and to assume that they necessarily 
come from X is to beg the question. 

The real crux of Hale’s reconstitution of V from OGR and of his 
thesis regarding the descent of the deteriores from R lies essentially 
in the great number of variants that R contains, and of this manu- 
seript’s testimony Mynors offers in his apparatus a fuller account 
than has previously been published.11 Scholars who are familiar 
with the palaeographical difficulties of this codex will be especially 
grateful to the editor for his expert judgment in distinguishing an 
original reading from a correction. However, his method of report- 
ing the variants in R is not entirely satisfactory and for the 
uninitiated can, unfortunately, often be quite misleading. Whereas 
Mynors properly differentiates the early corrections from the ori- 
ginal text by the symbol r,!? he tacitly includes under the siglum R, 
directly or by implication with X (= GR), variants and other addi- 
tions by one or more hands different from that of the first scribe. 
The editor errs gravely and unnecessarily here, for even Hale 


11 Hale’s complete collation of R has remained unpublished and now 
rests presumably, along with those of the other Catullus manuscripts, 
in the possession of B. L. Ullman, who presented some of R’s readings 
in his dissertation, The Identification of the Manuscripts of Catullus 
Cited in Statius’ Edition of 1566 (Chicago, 1908), pp. 27-62; on the 
collection of Hale’s collations see Ullman, “The Sixth-Century (?) 
Fragment of Catullus at Leningrad,” C.P., XXIV (1929), p. 295. Read- 
ings from R are also found in the editions of Ellis, Lafave, Merrill, 
Cazzaniga, D’Arbela, and Schuster. Of these editors only Ellis appears 
to have examined the manuscript directly, and he is known to have been 
inaccurate in his report of its readings; cf. Hale, C.R., XX (1906), p. 
160. 

12 Cf. Mynors’ Praefatio, p. vii. Hale believed that no fewer than eight 
different hands worked upon R; cf. Hale, C.R., XX (1906), p. 160. 
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recognized long ago that a second hand, R?, similar to but distin- 
guishable from R, was responsible for many variants in the manu- 
script. Moreover, on the basis of striking graphic resemblances Hale 
thought that he was able to identify R? with Coluccio Salutati 
(1330-1406), the celebrated former owner of the codex.1* Where 
short interlinear or marginal variants are concerned, only a trained 
eye can often tell which hand is at work, but there are longer 
passages in which scribal differences are quite manifest.1* Indeed, 
a re-examination of all the variants in R makes it quite clear that 
there is no palaeographical justification for attributing them, as 
Mynors appears to do, almost wholesale to the original seribe.1® 

It seems hardly credible that the editor could have overlooked the 
undeniable differences in the script of these variants,1® but, if he 
did recognize them, his practice becomes comprehensible only on the 
assumption that he was implicitly following Hale’s theory that R? 
represents the same line of tradition as R, that is, that Coluccio (or 
others) added variants to R directly from X, the archetype of GR. 
If this is the basis for the dubious economy of notation in recording 
the variants in R, an explicit statement to that effect was certainly 
in order.17 Moreover, since no systematic attempt has yet been made 
to determine if and to what extent Hale’s view concerning the 
immediate source of R? is valid, the issue should not have been 
prejudiced by a procedure that implies what is still to be demon- 
strated. 


18 Cf. Hale, C.P., III (1908), p. 244; id., T.A.P.A., LIITI (1922), p. 111. 
This identification has been recently confirmed by Ullman; cf. Levens, 
op. cit., p. 303, n. 33. 

14 A most obvious instance is found on f. 26r, where vv. 353-6 of 64, 
omitted by R, were added in the lower margin by R*. By not reporting 
the omission in his apparatus Mynors seems to imply that the lines 
were written by R, but even a cursory inspection of the characteristic 
shape of the letters d, g, 1 of R and R? readily reveals the distinctness 
of the two hands. Similarly, on f. 17r, where vv. 142 (149)-146 (153) 
of 61 were omitted by R and supplied in the margin by R?, the editor 
neglects to mention the omission by R. On the other hand, with 
puzzling inconsistency he does record the omission of 42, 12 by R on 
f. llr, where R? again supplied the missing line. 

15 In a partial list of readings from R Ullman assigns to R? some forty 
variants which are now recorded as al. R (or al. X) in Mynors’ 
apparatus; cf. Ullman, The Identification of the Manuscripts of Catullus 
Cited in Statius’ Edition of 1566, pp. 27-62. The attribution of variants 
in R to r, like phasidos on f. 20v (64,3) and celtum on f. 28r (66, 48)— 
each by a different hand, is quite exceptional in Mynors’ apparatus. So 
far as the variant readings in R are concerned, the scanty apparatus of 
Merrill’s Teubner edition (1923) is often more helpful. 

16 Yet Mynors’ statement in the Praefatio, p. vii, would not contradict 
such an inference, for he says, in speaking of the very close relationship 
of G and R: .. . eaedem inter uersus lectiones uariae utrique ab ipso 
seriba ascriptae. Similarly, he remarks on p. viii: ... unde plerumque 
illa in GR lectionum uarietas siglo al. (=aliter) ab ipsis scribis in- 
signita. 

17 Mynors’ words in the Praefatio, p. vii, appear to imply that 
Coluccio’s handiwork in R is included under the siglum r: correxerunt 
(sc. R) plures manus, quas hic omnes praeter recentissimas inuitus r 
appello, dum spero quendam de Colucii eiusque amicorum studiis peritis- 
simum nos tandem aliquando plenius esse docturum. 
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The problem of variants in R is far more complicated than 
Mynors’ edition allows the ordinary reader to surmise, for, on 
palaeographical grounds, not all the variants assigned by him to R 
can be said to have been written either at the same time or always by 
the same hand. Thus, for example, the double variant al. sublamia uel 
sublimina on f. 27v (= 66, 5) is attributed in the new edition to R, 
but a study of the manuscript reveals that wel sublimina was added 
by a hand different from that of al. sublamia and that neither of 
these hands is to be identified with that of the original scribe. The 
same is true of the double variant al. neptine al. neutumne on f. 21r 
(= 64, 28), where actually there is a third variant al. neptimine by 
a still later hand. Quite clearly, the practice of inscribing variants 
in R must have been fairly common among its early users, but there 
is no reason to suppose that in almost every case the variant was 
derived directly from X.18 The possibility of cross-currents in R as 
in other manuscripts of Catullus cannot be ignored, nor, when a 
variant seems indubitably correct, should the conjectural talents of 
Coluccio Salutati and his fellow humanists be underestimated. Hence, 
until such time as the various strains in R can be expertly unraveled 
through a searching palaeographical examination, it must needs 
remain, as it always has been, a controversial manuscript in the 
Catullian tradition. It is to be hoped that the present editor may 
be prevailed upon to undertake this task for which he is so eminently 
qualified. 

In the constitution of the text itself Mynors felicitously combines 
reasonable conservatism with solid independence of judgment. 
Though he does not venture to make or propose emendations of his 
own, it is usually evident that he has given careful consideration to 
the now traditional cruces in Catullus. Thus, in the matter of hiatus 
he reacts against the tendency of recent editors to preserve it almost 
everywhere that it occurs. For out of eleven instances of this 
phenomenon which Levens discovers in the important manuscripts,?9 
Mynors accepts only four, whereas Cazzaniga retains nine, D’Arbela 
eight, and Schuster ten.2° Conservatism does not prevent him from 
adopting emendations that other editors, printing the textus receptus, 
either relegate to the apparatus or ignore altogether. Here especially 
some disagreement with his judgment is likely to arise since an 
element of subjectivity often enters into the consideration. Thus, 
the new editor prefers Passerat’s differtus to the dis(s)ertus of V 
in 12, 7 and Bergk’s gaudente to the gaudete of GR (gaude O) in 
31, 13. However, neither of these corrections seems particularly 


16 Such is often the unwarranted implication when Mynors assigns to 
X a variant found in G and R, as, fer example, in the case of crude on 
f. 14r (55, 16) and tibi on f. 25r (64, 276). Both variants were plainly 
written in R by a later hand, which Hale would identify with the 
correcting hand of m; ef. Hale, C.P., III (1908), p. 250, n. 1. 

1° Cf. Levens, op. cit., p. 296, who excludes from consideration cases 
involving o or io or the shortening of a syllable. 

20 Mynors accepts hiatus in 38, 2; 66, 11; 68, 158; 107, 1. He rejects 
it in 11, 11; 66, 48; 67, 44; 76, 10; 97, 2; 99, 8. An obelus is used in 
114, 6. For a full discussion of hiatus in Catullus ef. G. P. Goold, “A 
New Text of Catullus,” Phoenix, XII (1958), pp. 106-11, who would 
remove all instances of its occurrence. 
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cogent or necessarily superior to the traditional text. Differtus is 
designed primarily to ease the construction of the genitive phrase 
leporum ac facetiarum, but curiously, unlike its cognate refertus, it 
does not appear to occur elsewhere with that case. Hence, if the 
analogy of other adjectives is to be invoked to justify the syntax 
with differtus, this same reasoning can also serve to defend 
dis(s)ertus, which, though somewhat bolder in expression, pregnantly 
suggests an important aspect of youthful Pollio’s lauded urbanity 
and has therefore, pace Passerat, a contextual propriety far sur- 
passing the hoary emendation. Gaudente, like differtus, involves 
only the slightest palaeographical change. If the participle had been 
transmitted by the codices, the reading would probably never have 
been challenged since it would supply ero with a desirable qualifier,?* 
introduce a specious conceit with the preceding gaude, and normalize 
the force of -que in wosque as ‘and’ instead of ‘too.’ 22, Moreover, 
it would settle once for all the syntactical construction of quidquid 
est domi cachinnorum as internal object of ridete. Yet a study of the 
relevant verses shows that gaudente is decidedly inferior in its poetic 
effects; ef. vv. 12-14: 


salue, o uenusta Sirmio, atque ero gaude 
gaudente, uosque, o Lydiae lacus undae, 
ridete quidquid est domi cachinnorum, 


The emendation incongruously retards the wonderfully effervescent 
tone of joyous excitement that Catullus plainly strives to convey by 
the use of imperatives and vocatives, for the participle supplants 
gaudete in its own line and requires quidquid . . . cachinnorum in 
the next to be object to ridete. On the other hand, with gaudete each 
of the last three lines contains both imperative and vocative ex- 
pressions. This surely is what the context demands, for domi, which 
constitutes the focal point of the poet’s perspective and the ultimate 
source of his present bliss, can receive the full value of its climactic 
force only as the integral part of a final address. 

In dealing with the text of 68, the notorious enigma of Catullian 
interpretation, Mynors aligns himself with the unitarians, for which 
he is to be commended. He settles for himself the immediate problem 
of the name of the addressee by adopting in vv. 11 and 30 Lach- 
mann’s conjecture Mani for the mali of V as vocative praenomen of 
Allius. However, such use of a solitary praenomen is contrary to 
the poet’s own regular method, while the only other likely emenda- 
tion, mi Alli, proposed by Schdéll, involves a unique type of elision 
for Catullus in the thesis of the sixth foot of v. 11.25 Hence, in a 


21 Cf. Goold, Phoenia, XII (1958), p. 94. 

22 However, for -que as ‘too’ ef. 102, 3. It should be noted that 
uosque is an emendation found only in certain deteriores, whereas V 
actually had an unmetrical wos quoque, arising from a gloss on the 
original reading. 

23Jn the apparatus Mynors, like Schuster, attributes mi Alli to 
Schéll for vv. 11 and 30. In fairness to Sch6ll it should be pointed out 
that he well recognized the proscdic difficulty in v. 1] and suggested that 
an original amice was first glossed and then expelled by mali. In v. 30 
Schéll actually proposed mi, Alli, mi being the dative pronoun; Cf. F. 
Scholl, “ Zu Catull,” Neue Jahrb., CXXL (1880), p. 473. 
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poem where so much else of his intention is obscure, it would perhaps 
be just as well to allow the gentile name indicated by the manuscripts 
in vv. 11 and 30 to stand, be it as Mallius or Manlius, and in this 
way to encourage literary critics to make their interpretation square 
with the text rather than vice versa. On principle, it seems rather 
dubious practice to reject in two places the same well-attested read- 
ing in favor of a correction that violates an author’s intuitive pro- 
cedure. Moreover, need the admission of two gentile names for the 
correspondent in different sections of the intricately constructed 
poem wholly preclude its circumstantial unity? May not this situ- 
ation, in fact, provide a clue to the complexity of the poet’s motives 
in so extraordinary a composition? In this connection, Palmer’s 
long neglected view that Allius may be a pseudonym for Manlius 
in the second part of the poem merits more serious examination and 
fuller exploitation than it has so far received.** 

In 68, 68 Mynors, following many of his distinguished predeces- 
sors, adopts Froehlich’s conjecture dominae in preference to the 
dominam of V. In so doing, he must equate domina in 68 with 
Catullus’ beloved, presumably Lesbia, though, strangely enough, she 
is not named in the entire poem. The immediate context of the word 
is provided by vv. 67-71: 


is clausum lato patefecit limite campum, 
isque domum nobis isque dedit dominae, 
ad quam communes exerceremus amores. 
quo mea se molli candida diua pede 
intulit... 


It should be observed that, if the identification of domina with 
Lesbia is valid, this marks the first occurrence of the term in the 
erotic sense so common in later elegy.*° But, as Postgate long ago 
pointed out with trenchant arguments,’® intrinsic difficulties beset the 
correction with the special sense of domina that it entails. The dative 
form vitiates the studied balance of the poetic diction, where the 
third is falls flat without a third accusative noun to underscore the 
service that Allius rendered to Catullus, not to Catullus and Lesbia. 
And if in v. 68 dominae, or for that matter even dominam, be taken 
as alluding to Lesbia, it mars by anticipatory mention the dramatie 
epiphany of the candida diua. Her first appearance, postponed until 
a most effective moment, takes place in v. 70, a pentameter which 
with startling swiftness plunges the reader into a new phase in the 
development of the theme. Surely the domina is none other than the 
anonymous mistress of the domus in which Allius arranged for 
Catullus to meet with his beloved. 

To interpret domina otherwise in 68, 156 has a detrimental effect 
on the epilogue of the poem; cf. vv. 155 ff: 


sitis felices et tu simul et tua uita, 


*4 Cf. A. Palmer, in his review of Ellis’ Catullus, Hermathena, III 
(1879), p. 348. 

25 The yen instance of this usage cited in 7.L.L., s. v. dominus 
(domina), col. 1938, 1-27, is Lucilius 730 M, but the context is far from 
certain and the word there may well bear its ordinary connotation. 

*° Cf. J. P. Postgate, “ Catulliana,” Journ. Phil., XVII (1888), p. 252. 
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et domus <ipsa> in qua lusimus et domina, 


et longe ante omnes mihi quae me carior ipso est, 
lux mea, qua uiua uiuere dulce mihi est. 


If domina is equated with Lesbia, Mynors’ text here renders Catullus 
guilty, at best, only of poor writing, but, at worst, of both awkward 
Latin and ineffective style. Without other punctuation, the construc- 
tion of the word in v. 156 is somewhat ambiguous. If domina is to 
be taken as syntactically parallel to domus, it is also part of the 
subject of sitis in v. 155. But in that case lux mea in v. 160, since it 
too belongs to the subject, becomes a clumsy and intolerable repeti- 
tion of domina, from which it is separated in the manuscripts by the 
problematic couplet in vv. 157-8. If, on the other hand, domina in 
v. 156 is intended by the editor as part of the subject of lusimus, 
then ipsa is for him an unhappy choice of emendation from certain 
deteriores to fill out the meter of the line. In such a phrase normal 
Latin idiom would favor some explicit pronominal form indicating 
the first person to join with domina as subject of the plural verb, 
like Pantagathus’ ipsi before qua or the mos added in other 
deteriores after qua. Moreover, the identification of domina with 
Lesbia is, as earlier in v. 68, stylistically objectionable, for it saps 
by anticipation the crowning force of lux mea in the very last line 
of the poem. However vv. 157-8 are to be interpreted, the final 
couplets of 68 are skilfully contrived by Catullus to draw together 
the principal elements that actually figured in the drama of kis 
illicit love, and, as a fitting climax, the ultimate and highest tribute 
is reserved for her who was his leading lady. 

It would be ungenerous to continue with such criticism of the new 
text. Where literary interpretation is involved, the editor obviously 
finds himself at a decided disadvantage. In the restricted space of 
the apparatus he has no opportunity to defend his views adequately, 
though he may, in fact, possess strong arguments to support his 
judgments. Hence a supplementary article similar to Schuster’s 
“Marginalien zu einer neuen Ausgabe Catulls” 27 would be more 
than welcome from the hands of Mynors. 

In addition to the text and apparatus the new edition provides an 
interesting reconstruction of the arrangement of the poems and titles 
in the archetype. Moreover, the extant Greek texts corresponding to 
51 and 66 are conveniently available in an appendix. However, apart 
from these “extras” and the handy index nominum at the end, the 
slender volume offers none of the other fringe benefits that are 
included in Schuster’s edition, which has select bibliographical refer- 
ences accompanying each poem and appendices on meter and style. 
Such materials, albeit useful, would doubtless exceed the severe limits 
of economy imposed upon OCT editions. 

To sum up, Mynors provides readers with a well-established, 
essentially sound text, though he appears prone on occasion to 
accept a specious emendation where no correction seems required. 
Some lack of poetic insight may be sensed here. The chief merit of 
the new edition lies in the critical apparatus which succinctly em- 


27 Wien. Stud., LXIV (1949), pp. 82-106; see also id., “ Kritische- 
exegetische Nachlese zu Catull,” ibid., LXV (1950-1951), pp. 42-53. 
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bodies the results of an independent and extensive study of the 
manuscript tradition. In this respect it far outshines its predecessors, 
and, if only codex R were more satisfactorily treated, it would clearly 
deserve to be regarded as definitive. With some slight revision it 


could readily become so. 
Puimip LEVINE. 
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W. K. C. GutHrm. In the Beginning: Some Greek Views on the 
Origins of Life and the Early State of Man. Ithaca, N. Y., 
Cornell University Press, 1957. Pp. 151. $2.50. 


The Messenger Lectures were established by bequest at Cornell 
University in 1923, and were to have as their theme the “ Evolution 
of Civilization.” They were allotted to the Classics department for 
the first time in 1957, and the department is to be congratulated upon 
its choice of Professor Guthrie as its lecturer on the Greek views, 
particularly those of the Pre-Socratics, on the evolution of civili- 
zation. The present book now makes these lectures available to a 
wider public in printed form. Since the framework of the Messenger 
Lectures compelled Professor Guthrie to address himself to a general 
audience rather than to specialists, we cannot expect to find some- 
thing new or controversial on every page. But he succeeds admirably 
in presenting more or less well-known facts clearly and without 
distortion to the intelligent layman, and in emphasizing synthesis 
and general trends of thought rather than painstaking philologicai 
or philosophical analysis of detail. 

As the subtitle of the book indicates, Guthrie sets out to discuss 
only “some” Greek views on the origin of life in general and of 
man and society in particular, and he discusses this subject “as an 
instance of the remarkable way in which Greek thought provides a 
bridge between the worlds of myth and reason” (p. 17). This, one 
might say, is the thesis of the book. In other words, Guthrie’s 
purpose is to do for cosmology, biology, and anthropology what 
Snell, Nestle, H. Frankel, et al. have done for other aspects of 
Greek thought. 

The first chapter opens with some preliminary remarks on mythical 
and rational thought, and correctly points out that the transition 
from one to the other was not a sudden transformation, but a 
gradual development. Thales, for example, who took the first decisive 
step from myth to philosophy, shared with mythical thought the 
conviction that all things were begotten out of one primordial sub- 
stance. The substance that is most frequently celebrated as having 
engendered men in the beginning is Earth, and, accordingly, the 
remainder of the first chapter is devoted to a discussion of the origin 
of life and of man from Mother Earth in mythology, while the 
second chapter deals with the same problem as treated by the early 
scientists. 

The “earth-born men” of Cadmus and Jason, as well as other 
examples of gégeneis both as human and as gigantic forebears of the 
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human race, are cited as evidence for the mythological version, 
legends about Pelasgos and his father Palaichthon, about Erechtheus, 
Erichthonios, and Cecrops are mentioned, and the Athenian and 
Carian claim of being autochthones is discussed. Finally, the Deu- 
calion story is exploited to demonstrate (a) that the myths do not 
think in universal terms, but that each one attributes the origin of 
man to one or more specific localities; (b) that a story about human 
origin from the earth (in this case equated with stones) may be 
connected with a belief in a universal catastrophe preceding the 
origin of life as we know it; and (ce) that there are two strands in 
Greek thought about the origin of life: one, that the world had a 
beginning in time, e.g. Hesiod’s belief in a development from a 
primordial Chaos, while the other, reflected, for example, in the 
Deucalion myth and in various passages in Plato and Aristotle, 
regards the world as eternal but subject to recurrent cataclysms. 

Chapter 2, entitled “ Mother Earth: The Scientific Approach,” 
shows how the mythological heritage was revaluated by the early 
physical thinkers. Earth and water, which loom large as primo- 
genitors of all things in some myths, retain an important place in 
the accounts of Anaximander,! Anaxagoras, Democritus, Archelaus, 
and Epicurus; but the divine apparatus of the myth is absent. All 
this is nothing new, but the freshness and cogency with which 
Guthrie presents his argument makes it very much worth reading. 
Moreover, he relates these accounts in a most interesting manner to 
an Arabic version of the twelfth century of our era and to the 
Pythagorean abstention from eating beans. Still, it must remain 
doubtful whether Guthrie is right in seeing an “influence” or 
“reflection” here (p. 38) of the specific theories advanced by the 
physical thinkers he discusses. The persistence of beliefs in the 
spontaneous generative power of the earth, usually through putre- 
faction, was prevalent throughout antiquity (with the notable ex- 
ception of the Pythagoreans), and Guthrie illustrates it with 
examples from Aristotle, Theophrastus, Diodorus, and St. Augustine. 

The most impressive part of this chapter is Guthrie’s discussion 
of the doctrines of Empedocles, wisely reserved for the end. Guthrie 
believes that in Empedocles we find the most complete and harmoni- 
ous fusion of mythical and rational thought. This is indicated not 
only by the role which Empedocles assigns to the mythical forces of 
Love and Strife, but more especially by the way in which observed 
phenomena, such as the fat that one tree may combine two sexes, 
make him place the origin of trees before that of men in the period 
of Strife, and by the ingenuity with which the early part of the 
period of Love is used to explain rationally the existence of com- 
pound mythical monsters. Guthrie is right, I think, in suggesting 
that we find in Empedocles “ the first hint in European thought of 
a doctrine of evolution by natural selection ” (p. 45). 

The nature rather than the origins of life forms the subject 
matter of the third chapter. While earth and water received the 
principal stress in chs. 1 and 2, Guthrie’s attention is now focused 


1On p. 119, n. 3, the sources of Anaximander A 10 and 11 are indi- 
eated in reverse order. Also, the parenthetical note on citations from 
Diels-Kranz ought to be transferred to n. 2, where the relevant ab- 
breviations first occur. 
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on air and fire. Air, as the prime self-moving element, was first 
singled out by Anaximenes as the substance of life, a view that was 
further developed by Diogenes of Apollonia, who identified it with 
divine intelligence and with the portion of the divine in man. Aither, 
in mythology and in popular belief the home of Zeus as well as the 
abode of the soul after death, is in philosophy first formally identified 
with fire by Anaxagoras. But even before him, fire, as the purest of 
all substances, had been considered as the seat of everlasting life and 
had been related to the soul by philosophers such as Heraclitus. This 
is of course true, but Guthrie seems to stretch the evidence a little 
when he suggests (pp. 51-2), on the basis only of Phaedo 81 C, that 
philosophers, too, believed that the souls of good men are merged 
into the aither after death. 

Guthrie rightly stresses the revolutionary achievement of Anaxa- 
goras. No longer is vital motion carried by one or the other of the 
elements, but Nous becomes the first cause of motion, even though, 
like the God of the Deists, it withdraws and lets matter take its own 
course. Though Anaxagoras still regarded Vous as material, by 
positing it as the prime mover he took the most decisive step in 
developing a concept of a non-material first cause of motion. But 
despite this progress in rational analysis, traces of a mythical way 
of thinking remain in his teaching. For instance, not only is the 
fertilizing influence of rain taken by Anaxagoras as the prototype 
of the origin of plant life, but also the aer, which is here treated less 
as a separate element than as containing within it the seeds of all 
things, generates every living thing by “raining” its seeds upon the 
earth. Thus, according to Guthrie, Anaxagoras gave a most in- 
genious twist to the doctrines of Anaximenes, Diogenes, Archelaus, 
and others that psyche is air-like. There may be some features in 
this reconstruction with which one might take issue; still, I find in 
Guthrie’s lively and intelligent account more sense than in any other 
reconstruction of Anaxagoras’ philosophy that I have seen. The 
remainder of the chapter is devoted to early views of the kinship of 
all life, as reflected in the mystical beliefs of the Pythagoreans in 
transmigration and the role of the elements as self-moving and life- 
causing in other Ionian thinkers. 

In the fourth chapter, Guthrie begins his discussion of Greek 
views about the origin of human civilization. After a brief review of 
theories of a cyclic movement of the universe, in which recurrent 
cataclysms, floods, and conflagrations compel man to construct his 
social life all over again, he divides the Greek theories about human 
history into those that assert a belief in progress, i.e., a gradual 
improvement in human life, and those which place a happier 
Golden Age in the distant past. While the former is reserved for 
discussion in ch. 5, the rest of the present chapter deals with the 
Golden Age. The term “Golden” Age was first coined by Hesiod 
to refer to the excellence of the men then living, and he identified it 
with the reign of Kronos: it was a “countryman’s paradise,” as 
Guthrie felicitously puts it, in which the toil of the farmer was 
unknown. The essential features of this myth were elaborated by 
Plato in the Politicus and the Lews in order to demonstrate the 
insufficiency of man to rule himself by assuming an age in which 
nature gave her abundance without cultivation. Though some writers, 
e.g. Aristophanes, ridiculed the simplicity of the age of Kronos, 
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Empedocles took up and developed the Hesiodic idea by making his 
period of Love, in which no blood was shed and no flesh eaten, 
precede even the age of Kronos. With these discussions, Guthrie 
juxtaposes Dicaearchus’ account of early men, as preserved by 
Porphyry (De Abstinentia, 4, 2 ff.). In a rationalistic analysis of 
Hesiod’s picture of the age of Kronos, Dicaearchus attributed the 
absence of agriculture to the fact that man had as yet not learned 
any of the technai; as a result, he could not eat more than was good 
for him and contracted no disease; moreover, there was nothing 
worth fighting for, so that war did not exist. Only in the later 
stages—the pastoral and the agricultural—did the technai develop 
and with them the notion of property. In this kind of explanation 
of the absence of agriculture from early society, Guthrie sees in 
Dicaearchus an ancient precursor of Rousseau and Burke. 

Whereas Dicaearchus presents the early stage in an optimistic 
light—for nature herself supplied all the ueeds of men—there were 
also more pessimistic versions. Lueretius, a staunch believer in 
progress, seems to have thought that, despite ail bliss, the death rate 
of primitive man was slightly higher, and Diodorus emphasized the 
discomfort and suffering of early man, lacking clothes, shelter, and 
the art of husbandry. Guthrie finally raises the question whether the 
Greeks were optimistic believers in progress or pessimists about the 
steady decline from a better time in the past. Citing evidence for 
both views he concludes that they were “neither wholly optimistic 
nor wholly pessimistic in their outlook” (p. 79). But he seems to be 
more Christian than Greek when he suggests that the Greeks looked 
to religion for an answer to this enigma. 

“The Idea of Progress” is the title of the fifth chapter. The 
Cyclopes, treated by both Homer and by Plato in Laws 680 B as a 
society enjoying all the material amenities of a Golden Age yet living 
in savagery, are cited as the earliest example of a separation of 
primeval material bliss from peace and harmony. Still, in placing 
the heroic age in the past, Homer implied elsewhere a belief in 
degeneracy rather than in progress. The first believer in the possi- 
bility of progress through human effort was Xenophanes, and similar 
views were expressed, Guthrie thinks, by Aeschylus in the figure of 
Prometheus (= ‘forethinker’ or ‘ forethought’), who taught men 
the arts and crafts. However, the extent to which Aeschylus meant 
his hero to be mere allegory in this sense must remain questionable. 
I do not think that there is in tragedy a clear statement of the idea of 
progress through human agency before Sophocles’ famous ode in the 
Antigone, which Guthrie also cites. 

After a brief mention of Anaxagoras and Democritus as believers 
in progress through learning, Guthrie next turns to a fairly detailed 
discussion of the myth put by Plato into the mouth of Protagoras. 
There is much more reason here to take the figure of Prometheus as 
allegorical than there is in Aeschylus, and Guthrie’s careful analysis of 
the myth impresses this reviewer as perhaps the best single part of the 
whole book. He demonstrates Protagoras’ use of fifth-century science 
in explaining the physical origin of man, and shows how the technical 
ability provided by “ forethought ” served man in the same way as 
hoofs, wings, and other protective devices served the animals. Thus 
man entered the light of day already equipped with reason, his share 
in the divine, as the means needed to ensure his survival. The fact 
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that man immediately began to worship the gods is rightly taken by 
Guthrie not as an indication of Protagoras’ belief in the existence of 
gods, but as an awareness on the part of Protagoras of the universal 
diffusion of divine worship. Yet there was no defense against wild 
beasts without political wisdom, consisting in dike and aidos.? These 
qualities, i.e. the moral virtues, were given by Zeus and, in contrast 
to the arts, equally distributed among all men. Their universality 
is emphasized by the mention of people incapable of acquiring them, 
who are, accordingly, to be put to death. I think Guthrie is right in 
dismissing the figure of Zeus as merely part of the mythical frame- 
work chosen by Protagoras, and in stressing the fact that, according 
to Protagoras, these virtues are actuaily imparted through the 
teaching of parents, teachers, and society at large. Guthrie admirably 
relates the myth to the rest of Plato’s Protagoras by pointing out 
that Protagoras chose the mythical form in order to defend two 
apparently irreconcilable positions: (1) to justify his own function 
as a teacher, he had to assert that arete is not a natural endowment, 
but is acquired only by teaching, and (2) to defend the Athenian 
democracy he had to take the position that nobody is entirely devoid 
of arete, although some can teach it better than others. This attitude 
defines, according to Guthrie, Protagoras’ place in the nomos-physis 
controversy: though he did not believe that aidos and dike exist by 
nature, he refused to discard them, but regarded them as the pre- 
condition of any social life. 

The belief in a Golden Age in the distant past implies that the 
present generation of men is degenerate; the belief in progress 
implies that we are better than our forebears. The meaning of this 
dichotomy in Greek thought concerning the state of man is explored 
in the sixth and final chapter of the book. 

From the classical period on, Guthrie believes, the idea of progress 
with its corollary, that early man was brutish and even cannibalistic, 
held the field. In most accounts, the discovery of either fire or 
agriculture was held to be the first step by which man emerged from 
savagery and entered upon the path of civilization, and Guthrie 
holds these two up as complementary symbols to designate technical 
and moral development respectively. There is of course no difficulty 
in associating fire with technical advance; but the fact that the gift 
of grain from Demeter and Triptolemus was celebrated by the 
Thesmophoria seems to me to be very meagre evidence that the 
Greeks identified agricultural with moral progress. 

Guthrie next turns to Plato and Aristotle. While earlier believers 
in human progress stood in the Ionian tradition of free inquiry for 
its own sake, Plato and Aristotle were interested in early society 
only for the purpose of finding the best form of political life. In 
the case of Plato, this is most clearly seen in the “ city of pigs” in 
the Republic, where it is not helplessness in the face of wild beasts, 
but the diversity of human needs that makes community life neces- 
sary. Similarly, Aristotle is less interested in the historical origins 
of society than in the life of the contemporary polis, in which alone 
man ean gain the autarkeia needed for living the good life. 

2 Guthrie translates aidos adequately as ‘respect for others’ on p. 
87; but -altruism,’ which he uses on pp. 89 and 94, seems much too 
strong. Altruism never was a Greek virtue. 
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Guthrie concludes his book by isolating two strands of belief about 
the nature of man in Greek thought. The one asserts, as it were, the 
primacy of nature over mind. ‘This is the view of the Milesians, 
Empedocles, and the atomists: they posit no transcendent rational 
being separate from the world, creating or organizing it. Instead, 
they thought of some material force as shaping the world “by 
necessity.” Kven the Nous of Anaxagoras, which comes closer than 
anything else to being a transcendent cause, withdraws as soon as 
it has set the universe in motion. The second view is that of Plato, 
who shows nature to be the work of reason, i. e., of a transcendental 
being that overrules chance and necessity. Plato and Socrates 
developed this view, according to Guthrie, because of their pre- 
occupation with moral issues rather than with free scientific curiosity, 
and particularly in opposition to those Sophists who had based their 
teaching of the relativity of moral standards on Ionian science. This, 
Guthrie believes, is the reason why Plato felt called upon to give an 
entirely new cosmology in the Timaeus, intended as a preface to a 
justification of his whole conception of human life. Reason and 
order have gone into the structure of the universe from the begin- 
ning, inasmuch as it was created by a rational divinity and is itself 
a living creature whose rationality is evinced by its circular motion. 
Necessity, to be sure, still exists in the form of matter; but it is 
almost completely subject to mind. Man’s reason links him to the 
divine, but he is prevented from realizing it completely, because he 
is also enchained by the “ necessity ” of his body. As reason is also 
moral, morality is for Plato not contrary to nature but identical 
with it. 

Guthrie ends with a plea for tolerance of other views in a world 
in which a Marxist belief in material necessity is ranged against the 
Christian belief in a transcendent First Cause “whose mind is 
reflected, however feebly, in the thoughts and wills of men.” 

I have summarized and given incidental criticisms of the main 
argument of the book. There is one point of a more general nature 
that I should like to add. Like many other recent writers on the 
subject of mythical and rational thought, Guthrie fails to draw a 
sufficiently stringent line of demareation between, on the one hand, 
the traditional myths which are anterior to or independent of the 
influence of philosophical speculation, and, on the other hand, what 
we may eall “ secondary ” myths which are influenced or inspired by 
the rational arguments of the philosophers. For example, wher 
Guthrie asserts on p. 19 that the idea of Heaven and Earth as 
originally “ one form” is recurrent in Greek mythology, he cites the 
separation by Kronos of Ouranos and Gaia in Hesiod, Theog., 154 ff. 
as the only early example (p. 112, n. 7). Apart from the fact that 
this is not strong positive evidence, it is at least traditionally mythi- 
cal. The same cannot be said of any of the other passages adduced 
to support the contention: the language of Euripides, frg. 484, 
reflects direct philosophical influence, and what mythical element 
there is in Apollonius Rhod., I, 496-8, Diog. Laert., Prooem., 3, and 
Diodorus, I, 7, 1 is decidedly “secondary.” In fact, the idea of 
Heaven and Earth as originally “ one form ” is much more recurrent 
in philosophy from Anaximander’s apeiron on. In _ traditional 
mythology, on the other hand, the stories about an original mating of 
Heaven and Earth, implying that the two were originally separate, 
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and cited by Guthrie on p. 30, seem to have been much more prev- 
alent. Moreover, on p. 26 two beliefs in Greek thought about the 
origin of life are cited: (a) that the world had a beginning in time 
and (b) that the world is eternal but subject to recurrent castastro- 
phes. Yet what Guthrie fails to point out is that the traditional 
version of the Deucalion myth, his chief example for (b), does not 
necessarily imply a recurrence of the catastrophe (the Flood in 
Genesis does not), and that all the accounts of recurrent catastrophes 
that we know are found in philosophical contexts and are, therefore, 
“secondary ” in nature. 

But apart from that, Guthrie’s book is an eminently sane synthesis 
of a subject which, to the best of my knowledge, has never received 
the same kind of systematic attention before. That it is written with 
ease and urbanity is only to be expected from the author of Orpheus 
and Greek Religion, The Greek Philosophers, and The Greeks and 
their Gods; but what deserves special mention is the gracious compli- 
ment he pays the land of his hosts by relating, in his preface, the 
legend of the earth-born men of Thebes to that of the Five Indian 
Tribes sown by Owayneo, in the country where these lectures were 
delivered. 

Martin OSTWALD. 

SWARTHMORE COLLEGE. 


Victor A. TCHERIKOVER, ed., in collaboration with ALEXANDER F UKs. 
Corpus Papyrorum Judaicarum, Vol. I. Cambridge, Mass., 
Harvard University Press, 1957. Pp. xx + 294. Published for 
the Magnes Press, The Hebrew University. 


The title of this last work of the late Professor Tcherikover, the 
distinguished Professor of Ancient History in the Hebrew University, 
Jerusalem, is likely, at first sight, to mislead the reader. And yet, it 
is a perfectly justifiable title. The purpose of the author was to 
assemble and to analyze, in one comprehensive treatise, all papyri 
and ostraca from Egypt that may be related to Jews and Judaism. 
This method of investigation—the analysis of all the surviving docu- 
ments of a specific category, however insignificant the individual 
documents may be when taken in isolation—has often produced most 
fruitful results, both in classical studies and in most other scientific 
pursuits, and it is of especial interest to notice in connection with 
Tcherikover’s work a similar corpus, compiled with a similar 
purpose: J.-B. Frey, Corpus Inscriptionum Iudaicarum (Vols. I, 
II; Rome, 1936, 1952). Frey’s work, it may be said, contains only 
a comparatively few inscriptions in a Semitic tongue, while Volume 
I of Tcherikover’s Corpus contains no document at all in a Semitic 
tongue. It is this feature of Tcherikover’s work which accounts for 
my willingness (I can claim no competence whatsoever in Semitic 
languages and history) to undertake a review of this important book. 
Hence, while I shall try to give the reader a summation of the 


3A list of misprints has been forwarded to Professor Guthrie. 
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contents of the book, I shall refrain from comment upon maiters 
which require competence in the field of Jewish studies, restricting 
my comments to a consideration of the volume as a publication of 
Greek papyri. 

But, to return to the title of Teherikover’s book, the reader is 
entitled to ask what constitutes a “ Jewish papyrus.” Tcherikover’s 
eriteria for identifying Jewish papyri (and ostraca), it may be said, 
are somewhat more rigorous and exact than the criteria which Father 
Frey used in identifying Jewish inscriptions, Here it will suffice to 
repeat Tcherikover’s four criteria in his own words (p. xvii): 


1. Papyri in which the word ’Iovéaios, or ‘EBpaios, appears. 

2. Papyri which mention events or technical terms that point to 
Jews or Judaism (for instance, a papyrus in which the words 
mpocevxy; OF odBaba appear is considered as “ Jewish,” as 
are papyri mentioning the Jewish revolt under Trajan). 

3. Documents originating from what are known to have been 
places of exclusively Jewish settlement, e. g. the ostraka from 
the Jewish quarter of Erfu. 

4, Papyri containing Jewish names. 


The discussion of the fourth criterion (pp. xvii-xix) is especially 
valuable, for Tcherikover was able to identify various non-Jewish 
names which were frequently taken by Jews. An interesting con- 
clusion in this connection is that he has “. . . considered all non- 
ecclesiastics called by Biblical names in the papyrological documents 
before that date <i.e. 337 A.D.» as Jews, afier it, more probably 
as Christians.” 

Professor Tcherikover began work on the Corpus some twenty 
years ago, but when, during wartime, it was not feasible to continue 
the work, he utilized the material then in hand in the writing of his 
book on The Jews in Egypt in the Hellenistic-Roman Age in the 
Light of the Papyri (in Hebrew, with summations in English 
[ Jerusalem, 1943]), from which much of the material in the Prole- 
gomena in the first volume of the Corpus seems to have been drawn. 
Three volumes of the Corpus are projected: the first includes the 
Prolegomena and the Ptolemaic documents; the second is to include 
Early Roman documents, and the third Late Roman and Byzantine 
documents, appendices, and plates. It is much to be hoped that Dr. 
A. Fuks, who is Teherikover’s young colleague and collaborator, 
may be able to earry this valuable undertaking through to completion. 

The nature of the contents of Volume I of the Corpus is shown 
most conveniently by the headings of the main sections of the volume, 
as follows: Introduction (pp. xvii-xx). Prolegomena (pp. 1-111); 
1. The Ptolemaic Period (323-30 B.C.) (pp. 1-47); 2. The Early 
Roman Period (30 B. C.-A. D. 117) (pp. 48-93) ; 3. The Late Roman 
and the Byzantine Period (A. D. 117-641) (pp. 93-111). Documents 
of the Ptolemaic Period (pp. 113-256): Section I, Jews of Palestine 
in the Zenon Papyri (pp. 115-30); Section II, Jews of the Fayim 
in the Zenon Papyri (pp. 131-46); Section III, Jewish Soldiers 
and Military Settlers in the Third and Second Centuries B.C. (pp. 
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147-78) ; Section IV, Jewish Peasants, Shepherds, and Artisans in 
the Fayiim (pp. 179-93) ; Section V, Jewish Tax-Collectors, Govern- 
ment Officials, and Peasants in Upper Egypt (pp. 194-226) ; Section 
VI, Various Documents of ~1e Ptolemaic Period (pp. 227-56). 
Indexes (pp. 257-94): Incex to the Prolegomena (pp. 259-78) ; 
Index to the Documents (pp. 279-90) ; Index to Sources (pp. 291-4). 
The texts of one hundred and forty-one papyri (and ostraca) are 
reproduced in this first volume of the Corpus—taken over directly, 
in large part, from their original publications, yet with frequent 
revisions and restorations. Papyri published in more recent years, 
by scholars of standing and in conformity with modern practice, 
are reproduced much as they appear in the original publication, 
while documents published at an earlier date receive more extensive 
interpretation. The commentary, although devoted, in general, to 
Jewish matters and Judaism, treats of other subjects as well and is 
intended for the general reader, as well as for the specialist in 
papyrology. The bibliographies that accompany the individual docu- 
ments are especially full—the authors express the hope that little 
is missing, “especially in English” (p. v), but, since work on the 
Prolegomena was finished in 1952, and on the documents in 1954, 
some of the more recently published bibliography is inevitably 
missing. This bibliography will appear in Addenda in Volume III. 
As for the division of the work between the authors, it will suffice 
to quote the Preface (pp. v-vi): “In the present volume, the 
Prolegomena, the introductions to all sections, and most of the com- 
mentaries are the work of V. Tcherikover. Those written by A. Fuks 
are signed A. F.; the commentary to No. 138 is by Mr. M. Stern. 
Each of us takes full responsibility for the opinions expressed in 
his parts of the work.” 

Some twenty years ago Father Frey aptly observed (Corpus 
Inscriptionum Iudaicarum, I, p. vii) that, while the Jews were almost 
totally isolated intellectually and in religion from the rest of the 
Mediterranean world, in the sphere of economic life they were most 
intimately a part of that world. For the intellectual and religious 
life of the Jews one could, of course, get information from Jewish 
writers. But these writers were silent concerning the participation 
of Jews in the economic life of the times—and concerning the ideas, 
beliefs, and practices of the Jewish masses—while Greek and Roman 
writers ignored the Jews, and the Christian writers treated them 
merely as religious adversaries. Hence the importance of inscrip- 
tions, as Father Frey observed—of papyri and ostraca, as Professor 
Teherikover now shows—in bringing to us valuable information 
concerning various vital aspects of Jewish life about which literary 
sources tell us practically nothing at all. It is these contributions 
of the papyri and ostraca to our knowledge of the life of the Jews 
in Egypt (especially)—along with political factors that influenced 
Jewish social and cultural life—that Tcherikover discusses most 
interestingly and in considerable detail in the Prolegomena in this first 
volume of the Corpus. The discussion covers the Ptolemaic, Roman, 
and Byzantine periods, citing in support of its various conclusions 
the papyrological documents as they are numbered (and to be 
numbered) in the Corpus. Hence the conclusions concerning the 
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Roman and Byzantine periods are supported by documents cited only 
by a Corpus number which will appear, along with the text, in 
Volumes II and III of the Corpus, with the result that the reader 
of the Prolegomena is left without the necessary support of the 
argument for those periods. Perhaps it would have been justifiable, 
in the interest of clarity, to sacrifice simplicity of documentation 
and to give both the citation of the original publication of the 
papyrus (or ostracon) and the number of the corresponding docu- 
ment as it will appear in Volume II or III of the Corpus. 

Some indication of the more noteworthy contributions of the 
Prolegomena to our knowledge of the life of the Jews in Egypt 
may be of interest. There were Jewish farmers in Egypt in con- 
siderable numbers, in all periods. In the Ptolemaic period the Jews 
appear as soldiers, as functionaries of the king ranging from petty 
officials to courtiers, and, in the chora, as policemen and tax- 
collectors. Rostovtzeff, in his Social and Economic History of the 
Hellenistic World, I (Oxford, 1941), p. 328, held to the opinion that 
the same individual was never both tax-collector and tax-farmer, 
but now, from the papyrological evidence, Teherikover is able to 
show (p. 18) that individual Jews probably performed both functions 
at the same time. The Jew in the chora, being less educated than the 
Alexandrian Jew and, at the same time, more subject to the influence 
of his environment, became Egyptianized, taking Egyptian names 
and, apparently, for the most part, speaking Egyptian, In Alex- 
andria conditions differed greatly from those in the chora. In the 
city we find the Jews greatly attracted by Hellenism. Not only did 
they take Greek names and speak the Greek language and adhere 
to the current Ptolemaic practices in business matters, but they made 
full use of the current Hellenistic law in most respects. Jewish legal 
documents followed the usual Hellenistic forms and were drawn up 
in the office of the governmental notary (and with the signature of 
the agoranomos), and Jews brought their complaints before the usual 
governmental authorities. Moreover, the papyri make it perfectly 
clear that, despite the politewma granted the Jewish community 
in Alexandria—permitting them to live according to their “ ancestral 
laws ’—all sorts of matters relating to Jewish family life, including 
marriage and divorce, came before Greek tribunals which functioned 
in accordance with Hellenistic law. Such evidence as we have tends 
to indicate that many of the Alexandrian Jews were poor, or, at 
best, only moderately well off. For the idea generally held of the Jew 
as wealthy merchant and money-lender there is no evidence from 
the Ptolemaic period, partly because we have no Ptolemaic papyri 
from Alexandria, partly also because the banks were a governmental 
monopoly. 

The evidence we have for Jews in trade and money-lending comes 
from the Roman period. But even during that period, it is most 
interesting to observe, not a single name of a Jewish bank or banker 
appears in the exhaustive list compiled by A. Calderini, “ Censimento 
topografico delle banche dell’Egitto greco-romano,” in Aegyptus, 
XVIII (1938), pp. 244-78. A striking change from his employment 
in the Ptolemaic period occurs in the Jew’s disappearance, under 
the Romans, from the list of soldiers and tax-gatherers. A more 
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striking change still begins to set in—in the cultural sphere—for 
at Edfu in the first century of our era the rising nationalistic Jewish 
feeling is made clear in nomenclature, Greek and Egyptian names 
for Jews giving way to Jewish names. Jewish revulsion against 
Greeks and Romans reached its peak in the great Jewish revolt in 
the time of Trajan (115-117 A.D.). From the papyri Tcherikover 
has been able to elicit important information concerning the five 
following aspects of that revolt: (1) its geographical extent, (2) its 
chronology, (3) the general development of events, (4) atrocities and 
depopulation of the country, and (5) the Messianic character of 
the revolt, which, while not altogether certain, is supported by 
Tcherikover. A detailed treatment of the subject has been published 
by A. Fuks, “The Jewish Revolt in Egypt (A. D. 115-117) in the 
Light of the Papyri,”’ in Aegyptus, XX XIIT (1953), pp. 131-58. 

Following 117 A. D. Tcherikover finds in the papyrological evidence 
indications of a “complete breakdown of Jewish life in Egypt,” 
many of the Jewish communities being exterminated, with here and 
there remnants that resisted assimilation. One item in Tcherikover’s 
evidence for this development must, however, be rejected. The 
evidence cited on the point in question is his document No. 460, 
which must certainly be P. Ryl., IV, 594; it will appear in Volume 
III of the Corpus. It is incorrect to write, as he does on p. 94, that 
in this papyrus (italics his) “ only one Jew is recorded.” No names 
or nationalities are recorded in this brief, fragmentary document, 
which appears to be a toparchie account of tax collections at Karanis 
at about the middle of the second century. Instead, there is recorded 
the collection of the “Jewish tax” in an amount that indicates 
payment by one individual. It is necessary, however, to call attention 
to the fact that our knowledge of such documents indicates that 
they do not contain records of complete collections of taxes. Hence 
it is not at all conclusive that there was only one Jewish resident 
of Karanis in the middle of the second century. See the remarks in 
P. Col., V (=J. Day and C. W. Keyes, Tax Documents from 
Theadelphia [New York, 1956]), pp. 65-6. By 400 A.D. the attrae- 
tion of Hellenism had long since passed for the Egyptian Jew. At 
that time we find evidence that the official language of the Jewish 
communities was Hebrew, the Biblical language—not thé vernacular 
Aramaie. 

From the point of view of the papyrologist, it may be said that 
the documents in the Corpus have been skilfully handled. The 
following cursory notes will call attention to noteworthy items (inter- 
esting content, newly published papyri, and new readings of papyri 
already published), along with a few minor suggestions and correc- 
tions. On p. 107 the curious misspellings “ Monophisite ” and “ Mono- 
phisitic ” will be noticed. In No. 1 (=P. Cairo Zen., 50003; P. 
Edgar, 3; SB, III, 6709; A. S. Hunt and C. C. Edgar, Select Papyri, 
I, No. 31 [Loeb Classical Library, London, 1932]; with restorations 
by Tcherikover) the slave girl, Tcherikover plausibly suggests, is 
Sidonian, not Babylonian. No. 2d is P. Lond., Inv. No. 2358 (A), 
Col. III, line 17 and Col. IX, lines 10-16, published here for the 
first time. No. 3 is P. Iand., Inv. No. 413 verso, published here for 
the first time. In No. 4 (= P. Edgar, 84; P. Cairo Zen., 59076, a b; 
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SB, III, 6790), line 4 Tcherikover restores oixe]tuxd to read maida [pra 
oixe|tixd. No. 12 (=P. Cairo Zen., 59509), lines 13-14, . . . ody 
ixavov ovv [éorlw ovdé ra raiddpia [SiaBoloxew is racily rendered 
as “and that isn’t even enough to feed the kids.” No. 12 also 
provides evidence for the existence of private, as distinct from state, 
thesaurot. eis Tov Xpovov in No. 13 (= P. Cairo Zen., 
59377), lines 9-10 is rendered “for the time being.” “For the 
succeeding time” seems more felicitous. Additional commentary on 
No. 14 (= P.S.1., IV, 393 + P.S.I., VI, p. xiii) would have been 
useful, especially since the desired explanations have not been given 
in the original publication of the document. The prosangelma here 
addressed to the police of Philadelphia appears along with a dupli- 
cate, in which a later hand has altered the phrase which gives the 
time of the robbery that is reported. Tcherikover’s translation of 
the two phrases may puzzle the “ general” reader, to whom, along 
with the specialist, he addressed his work. Thus, in line 4, rj vuxri 
TH mpo THs us is rendered “On the night of the 15th”; in line 18, 
TH ts TOU Tui vuKros is rendered “ On Tybi 16th, at night.” Possibly, 
the proper explanation of the discrepancy is to be found in variant 
methods of time-reckoning—the Greek, on the one hand, reckoning 
the day from sunset to sunset; the Roman, on the other, from 
midnight to midnight. This explanation would assume, then, that 
the original declaration adhered to the Roman reckoning (“On 
the night before the 16th,” the 16th beginning at midnight, the rob- 
bery occurring before midnight), and that the duplicate was altered 
to adhere to the Greek reckoning (“ On the 16th of Tybi, at night,” 
the 16th beginning at sunset, the robbery occurring between sunset 
and midnight). No. 17 (= P. Lond., Inv. No. 2378, Frag. 1, verso, 
Col. II) is published here for the first time. In No. 19 (= P. Gurob, 
2. Tcherikover’s text is “ based on the edition” by A. 8S. Hunt and 
C. C. Edgar, Select Papyri, II, No. 256), lines 9-10, Tcherikover 
offers a restoration, to read In No. 
22 (= P. Tebt., III, i, 820), line 36, Tcherikover reads the proper 
name 

The introduction to Section V, “ Jewish Tax-Collectors, Govern- 
ment Officials, and Peasants in Upper Egypt,” contains a number of 
very interesting and important observations. All the evidence is 
derived from ostraca. Tcherikover accepts the thesis of Wilcken, 
Griechische Ostraka aus Agypten und Nubien, I (Leipzig, 1899), 
p. 72, that the taxpayers to whom the banks issued receipts were 
the tax-collectors, not private taxpayers, but he does not aecept the 
arguments by which Wilcken reached that conclusion. Instead, 
Tcherikover supports the conclusion by the following arguments: 
(1) Some of the taxes mentioned in the ostraca were certainly farmed 
out, and we know that almost all money taxes were farmed out by 
the Ptolemies. (2) Frequently partnerships were formed for col- 
lecting taxes. In the ostraca some receipts are delivered to a man 
and his partners (péroyor). (3) “... the great variety of sums 
delivered to the bank is more in favour of the supposition that the 
persons concerned were tax-collectors and not peasants: otherwise 
we should expect more or less fixed sums paid at fixed inter- 
vals, ... .” With respect to the receipts issued by granaries, 
Wilcken thought originally (Griechische Ostraka, I, p. 98) that they 
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were issued to tax-collectors, but later (in “Zum alexandrinischen 
Antisemitismus,”’ in <Abhandlungen der philologisch-historischen 
Klasse der kéniglich sdchsischen Akademie der Wissenschaften, 
XXVII [1909], pp. 783-839, especially p. 788, note 3) he changed 
his mind, holding that they were given to landholders or tillers of 
crown land. Again, Tcherikover accepts Wilcken’s conclusion— 
specifically, his later conclusion—but rejects his reasoning. Instead, 
he accepts two arguments advanced by J. G. Milne, in O. Theb., pp. 
81-2. First, the Ptolemaic receipts are similar to various Roman 
receipts which were certainly given to tillers. Second, the amounts 
delivered to the granaries were usually very small, much too small 
to be considered deposits by a collector. To these two arguments 
Tcherikover adds a third (p. 197). The tax was frequently described 
as paid trép tov rorov—i.e. for the district—but the name of the 
tax was not given, for the name was really unnecessary, inasmuch as 
the tax in question was always the same tax. Pages 199-202 of this 
introduction to Section V contain a very important list of the Jewish 
names which appear on the ostraca. 

In No. 48 (= O. Bodl., 46), line 4, Tcherikover restores [rédos 
oitvjov. The translation of izép rov ‘OuBirov in No. 96 (= B.G.U., 
VI, 1443), lines 4-5, by “on behalf of Ombites” is infelicitous. 
Certainly it is “for the Ombite nome,” i.e. payment for a district, 
according to a formula to which Tcherikover paid particular atten- 
tion, as we observed in the preceding paragraph. In No. 126 (= P. 
Petrie, III, 7, p. 14), at the beginning of line 9, Tcherikover restores 
Seéiav to read Seéiav ein ev] (in a lacuna already partially restored) ; 
in line 13 he restores oixeruxa oopjlata. The complex of documents 
published by Tcherikover as Nos. 127 a-e interestingly establishes 
the historicity and the career of that Dositheos, son of Drimylos, who, 
according to III Macc., I, 3, saved Ptolemy IV Philopator from an 
assassin. In No. 128 (= P. Ent., 23), line 1, Tcherikover restores: 
*Twvaov ]-ov. ovvypawa[pevov] .... In No. 130 (= P. 
Tebt., III, i, 793, Col. II, Frag. I, recto II), line 21, notice should 
be taken of the plausible reading of réu mpo(repov) Kwpoypapparel, 
in place of rau mpoxwpoypayppare. In No. 133 (= P. Tebt., ITI, i, 
800), line 6, Tcherikover restores [(€rovs) xn Tatu]. No. 141 
(= PIAFO, Inv. No. 104) is published here for the first time. 


JOHN Day. 
BaRNARD COLLEGE, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 


M. Rostovrzerr. The Social and Economie History of the Roman 
Empire. Edited by P. M. Fraser. Oxford and New York, 
Clarendon Press, 1957. 

Bibliography of SEHRE. About the various printings good 
historians are sometimes uncertain; the following is a fuller state- 


ment than would have been suitable in C. B. Welles’ bibliography 
of Rostovtzeff in Historia, V (1956), pp. 358-81. —Abbreviations, 
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SEHRE, ete., indicate the four important versions. All the volumes 
are octavos. 


SEHRE 1926: Michael Ivanovich Rostovtzeff, The Social and 
Economic History of the Roman Empire, ed. 1, Oxford, 
Clarendon Press, 1926 (but completed 1925). One vol.: pages 
xxvi, 696 (text 487; notes separate, 143; indexes, 61). 60 plates. 

SEHRE 1931: the same, revised, enlarged, and translated into 
German. Translator, L. Wickert; title, Gesellschaft und Wirt- 
schaft im rémischen Kaiserreich, Leipzig, Quelle u. Meyer, 1931 
(but completed Dec. 1929; begun 1927). Two vols. Referred to 
by Rostovtzeff as a “second edition.” 

SEHRE 1933: the same, further revised, enlarged, and translated 
into Italian. Translator, G. Sanna; title, Storia economica e 
sociale dell’Impero romano, Firenze, La Nuova Italia, 1933. 
“Presentazione” by G. de Sanctis, pp. v-vii, called “ Pre- 
fazione” on the title-page, but there is a “ Prefazione all’ 
Editione Italiana” by Rostovtzeff, pp. ix-x. One vol. 80 plates. 
Referred to by Rostovtzeff (ibid., p. ix) as a “ third edition.” 

The same, reprinted; Firenze, La Nuova Italia, 1946. 

A translation into Spanish, from the original English, but said 
to incorporate all the additions of the German and Italian 
editions. Translator, L. Lopez-Ballesteros; title, Historia social 
y economica del Imperio Romano. Madrid, Espasa-Calpe, 1937. 
Two vols. This edition is not even mentioned in SEHRE 1957 
and outside Spain is virtually unknown. 

SEHRE 1957: the same, corrected and translated from the Italian, 
with some of the references to works cited brought up to date; 
title, The Social and Economic History of the Roman Empire, 
“second edition,” edited by P[eter] M. Fraser. Oxford, Claren- 
don Press, and New York, Dee. 1957. Two vols., continuously 
paged: I, pp. xxxii, Text 1-542, with 80 plates; II, pages x, 
Notes 543-751 (i. e. 209 pages), Indexes 752-848 (i. e. 93 pages). 
Oxford, £8/8/-; New York, $26.90. 

(A revised Italian edition is said to be in preparation.) 


The Planning of SEHRE 1957. In a review of SEHHW (Isis, 
XXXIV [1942], pp. 173-4), M. Hammond expressed the hope that 
the second English edition of SEHRE would be “even fuller and 
more useful than the three versions of its first edition.” But 
Rostovtzeff died in 1952 without undertaking it. Over the years 
since 1933, the army of researchers has piled up new stores of data 
for practically every province and for many aspects of the Empire. 
The Cambridge Ancient History was finished with three plump 
volumes on the Roman Empire (X, 1934; XI, 1936; XII, 1939; plus 
Vols. of Plates IV and V). F. M. Heichelheim’s wide-ranging 
Wirtschaftsgeschichte appeared in 1938; a new edition is in progress 
(1958-). In The Greek City from Alexander to Justinian (1939), 
A. H. M. Jones wrote a kind of positive social history: he worked 
solely from facts, including political ones, and was influenced, I 
should guess, by Sir William Tarn’s Hellenistic Civilisation (1927; 
now in ed. 3, 1952, with G. T. Griffith as co-editor). T. Frank’s 
ESAR was brought to a close in 1940; it contains vast quantities of 
(largely raw) material, much of it gathered and sorted for the 
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first time, on ten of the principal regions. At present out of print, 
the set is costly when, rarely, it comes on the market. D. Magie’s 
Roman Rule in Asia Minor (1950), though restricted to one region, 
is as large as all of SEHRE. Much of the work of L. Robert is 
relevant, but the mere thought of trying to garner in the results of 
the prodigious publications of this one scholar is enough to produce 
vertigo. To incorporate any fair part of all this today in a new 
edition of SEHRE would require a scholar as robust as Rostovtzeff, 
half a life-time of preparation, like Rostovtzeff’s, and then many 
years of single, hard-driving devotion, to re-write not his own but 
Rostovtzeff’s book. No such scholar has appeared. 

Instead, a quite different conception was adopted, and it had a 
precedent. SEHHW had also gone out of print. The decision was 
to re-issue SEHHW without re-setting the type, by lithographie 
printing from the sheets of 1941. Some corrections of quoted matter, 
a few more up-to-date bibliographical references, and the like, were 
admitted. The new impression was issued in 1953, and the Editor 
was P. M. Fraser. No advantage was taken of the opportunity to 
make any material addition whatever. But this caused no outery. 
SEHHW was a better book to start with—i.e. more respectful of 
the political facts, and generally more mature (also a shade less 
exciting)—; it had been out only a dozen years, about half of them 
war years, hence it was not so much out of date; and it was almost 
twice as long as SEHRE, so that the cost of an extensive revision 
could easily become large. (A translation of SEHHW into German 
by G. and E. Bayer was published in 1955-1956, and an Italian 
edition is in preparation.) 

About the time the new printing in English of SEHHW was 
done, i. e. in 1952 (the year Rostovtzeff died, but he had been unable 
to take part), conferences were begun on a new version of the 
inferior, shorter, older work, SEHRE. It was decided to re-set all 
the type, but, just as in SEHHW, to make no material changes 
whatever. P. M. Fraser, who participated, and was again made 
Editor, defends the decision (p. vii), but he was not alone or, 
necessarily, free. 


The New “ Edition.” The result is before us. SEHRE is again 
available in English. To have text and notes in different volumes is 
a great gain in itself, and they are handsome, well-made books. 
The text itself is declared to be, and appears to be, virtually 
unchanged: it is the Italian (1933) translated; as contrasted with 
the former English, it is now 541 pages, and with more on each page, 
as against the 487 of 1926. Ch. VII had gained most, with a section 
added on Nubia, and with Cyrene expanded; but by 1933 additions 
had been made in nearly all chapters. 

The notes in each of the previous editions had the same numbers: 
additional notes were inserted in the order and were indicated by 
letters, so that in the Italian edition e.g. Ch. VII has Notes up to 
50k. In the 1957 version, these numerals with letters, 50k and the 
rest, have been made wholly into numerals, so that now the numbers 
mostly differ from the Italian edition. The total is the same (643 
notes in all), but most references in other works will not apply to 
SEHRE 1957. A table of the two sets of numbers should have been 
printed. In the Notes, there has been checking, correcting, and 
regularizing by the Editor. Undoubtedly much labor that will never 
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be recognized has gone into this task. The work seems to have been 
well done. The Indexes, wholly new, do more than any other one 
feature to justify the new printing (infra). I have noticed only a 
few errors, mostly in modern personal names.? 

The intention was that new versions of publications cited in the 
1933 edition, e.g. texts mentioned then and re-edited since then, 
should be cited [in square brackets] by up-to-date references. Some 
are given, especially of inscriptions; but the total is not great, and 
there is one conspicuous omission. The literary work which Rostovt- 
zeff made central in SEHRE is Aelius Aristides’ Roman oration. 
J. H. Oliver, himself a pupil of Rostovtzeff’s, has re-edited the text 
(the latest edition was B. Keil’s of 1898), and has supplied not only 
a full-length commentary and a translation, but also a series of fine 
essays: The Ruling Power: A Study of the Roman Empire in the 
Second Century after Christ through the Roman Oration of Aelius 
Aristides (Trans. Am. Philos. Soc., N.S. XLIII, Part 4 [1953], pp. 
869-1004; $2). It seems a pity that SEHRE 1957 (pp. 592, 824) 
should have no reference to this. 

In short, the new “edition” is a re-issue of the Italian of 1933. 
Everything possible has been done to make the old ship seaworthy— 
except to replace any one material part, one timber, one sail, one 
sheet. The German and Italian editions made considerable advances 
over the English. This new edition makes no material advance over 
the Italian. It hardly seems possible, but, to take the most sur- 
prising instance, still, even now, ESAR is not once mentioned—not 
even for its new edition of Diocletian’s Price Edict (Vol. V, pp. 305- 
421, by E. R. Graser; the reference in SEHRE 1957 ought to be in 
749, n. 5).? 

Taking a social-and-economie view, and considering that the price 
is eight guineas—plus $3.38 more in New York than in Oxford— 
even a friendly critic must feel disappointed. This one time, the 
English instinct for a sensible compromise failed. A sensible com- 
promise might have taken some such form as the following. Prefixed 
to the Notes on each of the twelve chapters there might have been 
(1) a new bibliographical note, giving at least some of the most 
recent bibliographies and other “ literature,” with the aid of which 
the reader could find the other references to take him back to 1933; 
and (2) a second new page or so for each section, indicating how- 
ever sketchily the general drift of opinion since 1933. Granted, 


1P. xix, line 6, for G. F. Richter read G. M. A. Richter; p. xix, 
line 17, for Kimbell read Kimball; p. 678, line 1, for Sayer read Sayce. 
Legend to Plate VII, p. 56, third paragraph of 2: the quotation mark 
ending Rostovtzeff’s paraphrase should be moved from the end of line 11 
to the middle of line 13, at the semi-colon, as in ed. 1; and the word 
‘like’ has dropped out between the end of line 12 and the beginning of 
line 13. 

? Yet Rostovtzeff himself published a 17-page review of HSAR IV, in 
A.J.P., LX (1939), pp. 363-79. It is appreciative, but with a tart flavor: 
the interest of it is to show Rostovtzeff’s tremendous knowledge, discern- 
ment, and powers of comparison involving all the fields reviewed— 
including Greece. Frank himself, who had requested Rostovtzeff to 
write the review, died without seeing it, evidently just as it was in 
proof. A footnote added on the first page by Rostovtzeff speaks in 
—n of Frank, but the criticisms of the volume were allowed to 
stand. 
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specialists on any one province know these things, still no one is a 
specialist on all the provinces, and SEHRE, especially in its new 
form, is not a work primarily for specialists. Granted also, that two 
or three dozen new pages would not really satisfy any earnest 
student—they would only help him to proceed by himself. But that 
would be far better than what we now have. Material from A. 
Piganiol, Historie de Rome (Clio III; ed. 4, Paris, 1954), could 
easily have been utilized and added to. 


Indexes. There is only one new element to review. So vast a 
work, with notes obviously intended in the main for reference, 
depends not a little for its usefulness on the Index, which includes 
all the notes and all the legends set opposite the plates. The present 
Index is wholly new and is an improvement on the old, which was 
very good as indexes go. Under “ Merchants,” for instance, the old 
(1926) has 22 undifferentiated entries (too many, of course) followed 
by 75 under sub-headings, printed in a solid lump. The new 
edition s.v. “ Merchants” has 27 undifferentiated entries (still too 
many) plus 88, the 88 being printed in the useful way, i.e. with a 
new line for each new entry. “ Greece” is very good, and “ Greek.” 
“Technique” appears to be deficient, with 15 entries. There are too 
few cross references: Woods refers to Forests, but the reader must 
himself find Carpenters; Deforestation; Lumber; Ships, building of; 
Timber; Wood. This Index (Names and Subjects) is by H. C. 
Oakley. As formerly, there is an Index of Inscriptions and an 
Index of Papyri, with Ostraca, Parchments, ete. added. This is by 
P. M. Fraser. The Editor has also done over, from the Italian, an 
Index of [passages referred to in] Ancient Authors, itself no small 
labor. All of these appear to be excellent. The indexes together 
occupied 61 pages in 1926; now they run to 93. The Italian edition 
contained an index of the modern authors cited in the Notes, useful 
in a work of which the bibliographical importance is so prominent. 
This is not repeated. 

A discussion of SEHRE as a “classic” will appear in the 
American Historical Review. 

SterLina Dow. 

Harvard UNIVERSITY. 


CepRic H. Wuirman. Homer and the Homerie Tradition. Cam- 
bridge, Mass., Harvard University Press, 1958. Pp. xii + 356. 
$6.75. 


Mr. Whitman’s search for the poet who, in Eighth-century Greece, 
composed the Iliad, and perhaps the Odyssey, substantially as we 
have them, will be variously appraised. Those who ean believe in 
such a poet will find the book most wholesome doctrine, and very 
full of comfort. Others will feel that the author has repeated the 
experience of Columbus, and discovered instead of the old continent 
for which he set sail, a strange new world, a Homer not of the eighth 
but of the twentieth century. These may still value the book as a 
study of what the Iliad and the Odyssey can be taken or made to 
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mean for a present-day reader, approaching them with a full con- 
sciousness of contemporary literary and psychological theory, for this 
at least is something we can know; we can never know precisely what 
the poems meant for their first hearers, and may well suspect that it 
was something quite different from anything we can possibly 
conceive. Though we may bring into the foreground certain pre- 
sumed or probable aspects of the experience of the first hearers, it is 
impossible for us to remove from the background the experience we 
have accumulated since that time. 

Still others will protest that Whitman has invented a completely 
gratuitous poet in the shape of a Geometric potter. For he has 
earried the analogy between potter and poet much further than the 
Greek proverb, or the speculations of other modern scholars, had 
done, and derives from the principles of pattern employed in the 
ornamentation of Geometric vases a date for the composition of the 
Iliad, and a clue to the labyrinth of its structure. The poem is 
analysed into an elaborate interlocking of balanced episodes, to which 
a close parallel is found in the design of Athenian pottery in the 
Geometric period. The correspondence is sometimes fragile; for 
some of the “ ring composition ” a ready explanation might be found 
in the natural tendency of any narrator to expand a story, if he 
wishes to expand it, by inserting or elaborating episodes, rather than 
tacking them on at the end or the beginning of a story; and the 
captious might wonder what contemporary pots reflect the use of a 
similar technique by Catullus and Virgil, for example. 

Yet after all reservations have been made, an impressively complex 
symmetry does remain; Whitman’s elaborate chart is extracted from, 
not imposed on, the poem’s structure. The pattern at first sight looks 
formidably elaborate for an oral poet, but there is no necessity to 
suppose that it was achieved all at once, or in advance of the poem’s 
composition. Such a poem would be a long-term investment, and 
Whitman perhaps understates the mnemonic convenience of an 
elaborate and balanced structure in a long poem committed to 
memory; the mnemonic devices recommended to orators for much 
shorter works are proportionately quite as elaborate. 

That a poet should be aware of, or even unconsciously influenced 
by, contemporary development in other arts, in his own or in a 
neighboring country, is neither inevitable nor impossible; and the 
unbeliever may say that anyone who ean accept a single poet as 
author of the Iliad need not boggle at supposing him also a con- 
noisseur of pots. Both in design and in temper, it is claimed, the 
Iliad is linked with the taste which produced, and appreciated, the 
great Geometric vases; and the duration of this period hardly 
allows for the shaping of the poem by more than one major poet. 
To this major poet an Athenian origin is, somewhat regretfully, not 
ascribed, though an Athenian tradition is discerned behind him. The 
archaeological evidence from Ionia and Aeolis is interpreted as 
indicating that continuity of tradition there between the twelfth and 
the eighth century was impossible. Athens, on the other hand, by 
the evidence of tradition and of archaeology, displays precisely the 
continuity of tradition required. Athens was the longest-lived of 
the Mycenaean states, she survived the Dorian assault, and received 
suppliants from cities which did not survive. The special sociological 
conditions that may be found in Attica between 1150 and 750 will 
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account not only for the survival of the tradition, but for the forma- 
tion of the epic dialect, which is presented as basically Old Attic, 
with many Aeolic formulae absorbed probably by contact with 
Boeotia and Thessaly, where more of the old culture and the old 
songs may have survived than in the Peloponnese; this dialect was 
further influenced by some features of the later speech of Athens 
and her Ionian offspring. 

As for the Achaeans, they are conjectured to have come from Asia 

to continental Greece at a time indicated by the short genealogies of 
their chief princely houses, the Pelopids and the Aeacids; the name 
Danaoi may belong to the earlier Greeks, represented by Abantids, 
Cadmeans, Erechtheids. “There is a plausible consensus between 
archaeology and tradition that the sons of Pelops were the warlike 
rulers of Late Helladie III B and C, under whom the city (Mycenae) 
achieved a grim, final magnificence, not long before its fall” (p. 37). 
These Achaeans represent the Age of Heroes, whom Hesiod distin- 
guished from the other Bronze Age men. 
' The survival of Mycenaean tradition in the continuity of Athens 
is sufficient to account for Athens’ contribution to the epic. Pisi- 
stratus’ contribution is reduced to making, or enforcing, a law 
instructing the rhapsodes to sing in order; possibly he purchased a 
manuscript of Homer from an Ionian guild; perhaps he decided to 
include the Doloneia in the festival performances. The Iliad, though 
composed by an oral poet, was written down, probably from dicta- 
tion, for performance at a three-day festival “by a group of 
adjutants to the poet, who could not sing the whole thing himself, 
nor trust others to sing it in his inimitable way, without the written 
word” (p. 82). 

Whitman’s analysis of the poietic implications of the formulaic 
method is particularly illuminating. He is not hampered, as some 
critics have been, by a perhaps subsconscious feeling that formula 
is synonymous with cliché, that composing with formulae is, so to 
speak, a lazy man’s substitute for composing with words. One cannot 
understand oral formulaic composition by thinking of written, word- 
by-word composition, and simply substituting formulae for words. 
In this idiom, poetic originality lies, and must lie, not in the creation 
of novel imagery, of unique phrases and lines, but in the design 
made by selection, arrangement, and repetition of the recognised and 
accepted imagery, to produce a unique pattern of events and person- 
alities. Thus all “ earlier Iliads ” must have been by Homer. Perhaps 
a latent memory of this poetic process is partly responsible for the 
gulf that separates much modern criticism of poetry from one main 
line of ancient criticism, that represented by Aristotle and Horace. 
For us, pure poetry has been essentially the lyric element, the 
private expression, overheard rather than heard, of a real emotion 
or experience; even in epic it is something of this nature that we 
tend to look for as the supreme value; for them, pure poetry was 
dramatic poetry, the public presentation of an imagined situation. 

The discussion of the poet’s use of imagery is extremely perceptive, 
not only the investigation of the special significance of fire, water, 
and cloud images, but particularly the acute recognition of the poetie 
device of transferring image to action, metaphor to miracle, that is 
to say, the dramatization of a formula, the acting out of a figure of 
speech. This perception illuminates and makes fully available for 
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our enjoyment a number of otherwise recalcitrant scenes; for 
example, the re-arming of the Greeks in Iliad XIV, the Fight in the 
River, Athena’s lamp-carrying for Odysseus, the strange behavior 
of the suitors at the feast in Odyssey XX. The discussion of imagery 
leads to the conclusion : 


“ Image-making is basically a subrational process, and creates 
its own characteristic tenor differently in different poetic minds. 
In Greek epic, the process is predetermined to a degree by the 
formulaic material, which is the germinal of its imagery; but the 
selective principle, operating at high speed in oral composition, 
is the individual singer’s own responsibility and opportunity. 
Beneath that selective principle, and directing it, must lie half- 
conscious or unconscious patterns of association and symbolifie 
consistency which constitute at least one root of the poetic urge 
itself. Therefore, where the resultant images form a design 
consistent with and illustrating the action of a long narrative, 
and sometimes even supplanting it, it is difficult to see how more 
than one mind could have worked upon such a structure. How- 
ever many bards may have sung its constituent episodes before, 
the Iliad which we possess is structurally and imagistically a 
single reconception of all that is in it, a unity in traditional 
terms, both in intention and in execution” (p. 153). 


Subsequent chapters investigate the transformation of traditional 
material into the creation of character: Agamemnon, presented in 
the Iliad, though not necessarily elsewhere, with traits that make 
him a foil to Achilles; Diomede and Ajax, embodying respectively, 
though not exclusively, activity and endurance; Odysseus, who “ sees 
reality as the situation or problem before him,” and Achilles, who 
sees it as something to be realized within himself. Achilles receives a 
chapter to himself. It is a subtle analysis of the hero’s self-dis- 
covery, his exploration of the true meaning of heroic honor, and of 
Patroclus’ réle as Achilles’ proxy, the representative of his humane 
side. Readers who are willing to accept the necessity of subordi- 
nating the demands of pedestrian realism to the requirements of 
poetic imagery will be rewarded by the disappearance of many super- 
ficial difficulties and inconsistencies. 

The discussion of Homer’s use of the gods greatly strengthens the 
assumption of unity on which it depends. Whatever the gods may 
have been or meant outside the poems, in the poems they are 
“symbolic predicates of action, character, and circumstance.” They 
are a formulation of humanly improbable or inexplicable success, 
failure, ingenuity or prowess; they constitute an imaginative exten- 
sion of the context of human action, to which they owe their 
immediate aspects. Thus the so-called Plan of Zeus is the immediate 
offspring of the Wrath of Achilles; it objectifies in concrete terms the 
force and consequence of the hero’s rage, coexists with it, is limited 
by it, and disappears with it. “ The god’s participation extends the 
scope of the hero’s action to include an aspect of the absolute and 
irreversible.” Thus Achilles is not really absent from the central 
books; the will of Zeus is in fact the will of Achilles. 

Not that Zeus is a mere divine reflection of Achilles, for the gods 
continue to reflect the totality of things; they are, in the poem, the 
poet’s presentation of the feeling that there are some men the 
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attainment or frustration of whose purposes seems to involve forces 
far beyond their personal activity or inactivity. Athena is the 
embodiment of success in battle; Whitman calls her the embodiment 
of Greek success, but surely this is too narrow; her help to Achilles 
or to Diomede is a dramatic visualisation of the fact that they were 
successful; her beguiling of Hector, we may suppose, similarly 
portrays his groundless hopes of success; she rejects the Trojan 
prayers not because she was the goddess of Greek success, but 
because she was the goddess of success, and the Trojans were not 
destined to be successful; we know they were not, because the event 
showed that they failed. Their fate is bound up rather with Ares, 
“the god of war in its aspect of turmoil, defeat and disgrace.” 


For Fate, in the poem, is not so much what must happen, as what 
in the poetic tradition, or the poet’s handling of the poetic tradition, 
did happen. There is no systematic morality which the gods sustain; 
what Zeus states is not the law of the world, but the law of the poem. 


“The ‘fate’ which Zeus must acknowledge is the poet’s scenario 
viewed as ineluctable fact, and herein lies the real meaning of 
the frequent phrases ‘ according to fate’ and ‘ contrary to fate’. 
, When Homer says, ‘Then such-and-such would have 
happened contrary to fate, had not .. .’ he means little more 
than that it almost happened, but did not. ... The gods of 
Homer were conceived to ratify and enlarge a human scheme in 
a poetic context, not to define the nature of divinity.... And 
this result is not the product of deliberate, conscious sym- 
bolizing, but rather of the wholly classical envisioning of the 
world’s divine agents as executors of what was and is, and there- 
fore must be.” 


The Odyssey receives less detailed treatment. Several aspects of 
it have already come under consideration, and much that has been 
said of the Iliad is equally valid for the Odyssey. No such complete 
Geometric symmetry is discovered as in the Iliad, rather some affinity 
with the early stages of proto-Attic pottery. Against the “ heroic 
death consciousness which pervades the Iliad” and the Geometric 
masterpieces, the focus of the Odyssey is seen as “life in all its 
variety and directness” recalling “the more lyrical responses of 
proto-Attic art, where life as daily lived and observed, unmediated 
by anything but the senses, finds its first expression since the fall of 
the Bronze Age.” In the matter of characterization, too, the methods 
of the Iliad and of the Odyssey are seen to differ, in the direction 
of greater description, even in minor detail, in the later work. For 
all this, Whitman is unable to recognise a single cogent argument, 
from subject matter, from linguistic usage, or from poetic technique, 
to the effect that the poems must belong to different hands or to 
different eras. “ Both great epics belong to the most mature period 
of oral composition; both reflect the synthetic and formalized vision 
of the heroic Bronze Age in essentially the same way; both have 
ecumenical breadth, and tend to draw into their schemes large 
sections of the myth of Troy not immediately involved in the plot; 
both are complex, monumental, and retrospective; and both show 
much in common with the Athenian artistic approach, at once vivid, 
lucid, and subtle” (pp. 286-7). 
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The shaping intention of each poem is presented as permeating all 
its aspects, in a way possible only if a single guiding intelligence 
is assumed. Believers in a single Homer, even if they have difficulty 
in fully accepting the transfer of techniques from one artistic 
medium to another, will judge that in this book a firm grasp of the 
poem as a whole steadies and directs the understanding of details, 
that the analysis of structure, of character, and of the réle of the 
gods reinforces the assumption of unity, and is illuminated by it. 
They will be rewarded by a new and more subtle perception of the 
poem’s balance, harmonies, and insight. Those who do not accept the 
hypothesis of a single author, at least for each poem, will not be 
convinced; they will protest that the demonstration of single author- 
ship rests too much on the assumption of a single author; if this 
is rejected, much of the subtle analysis of character, and of the role 
of the gods, falls apart. Substantial agreement can never be 
expected between those who see the Iliad as a great poem, and those 
who see it as a rather haphazard collection of good and bad verses 
from the used-goods counter; these will refuse to hear the voice of 


the charmer, charm he never so wisely. 
L. A. MacKay. 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, 
BERKELEY. 


G. M. Kirxwoop. A Study of Sophoclean Drama. Ithaca, Cornell 
University Press, 1958. Pp. xiii + 304. $5.00. (Cornell Studies 
in Classical Philology, XX XI.) 


The present volume is in every way a most welcome addition to the 
rapidly expanding bibliography on Sophocles. In addition to a 
complete command of the literature, Kirkwood displays the sure 
touch of one who has been familiar with his author for years. His 
analysis and exposition have a deft clarity which is not only scholarly 
but wholly charming. Kirkwood’s judgments, even where we might 
disgree with them, always reflect good sense and mature delibera- 
tion: nothing is tentative, haphazard, or extempore. 

It would require a good deal of space to discuss in detail all the 
excellent facets of Kirkwood’s Study; it is a detailed analysis of all 
the important areas of Sophocles’ art: plot-structure, character, the 
Chorus, poetic diction, and dramatic irony; there is a good appendix 
on the date of the Trachiniae, and a very useful bibliographical note. 
An enumeration can hardly do justice to the richness of content. But 
especially fine are the discussions of the dramatist’s character- 
portrayal (pp. 157 ff. are particularly good for the psychological 
approach); the complex role of the Chorus (pp. 181-214); the 
ambiguities of Sophoclean irony (pp. 246-87). Seattered throughout 
are brief, nugget-like passages which reveal all the author’s virtuosity 
and sound textual awareness. On p. 276, n. 35, he makes a good ease 
for the retention of the reading of O. 7T., 376 which has become all 
but universal since the emendation of Brunck: 


It is not fated that you should fall at my hands; 
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but we are faced by the disturbing fact that all the ancient MSS (for 
example, LAGR) and the fifth-century Oxyrhynchus papyrus no. 22 
all read: 


It is not fated that Z should fall at your hands, 


and this is followed by Bernard Knox and others. Indeed, a reading 
such as this, the only one known to the ancient sources (and pre- 
sumably the Scholiast) carries the presumption of authenticity. The 
meaning is to be taken as follows. “ You cannot harm me,” says 
Oedipus to Teiresias (O0.7., 375); and Teiresias does not reply to 
this directly, as the reading of Brunck would suggest; rather, his 
retort is indirect, as is the wont of stichomythia: “nor will you 
destroy me—Apollo is all-adequate for both of us,’ in this way 
referring ambiguously to Oedipus’ fall, without making it so obvi- 
ously the work of Apollo. Indeed, such an attribution of the hero’s 
fall to Apollo as Brunck’s emendation would imply is quite out of 
character for Teiresias, and its ingenuity is a snare which should no 
longer attract us. 

Kirkwood’s discussion of the famous “ Herodotus-passage” in 
Antigone, 905-12, and his reasons for retaining it (pp. 163-5), 
revives a fascinating perennial problem even though it still seems 
impossible of solution. But here, as always, the author is both 
interesting and instructive. 

The longer discussions are equally thorough and painstaking. In 
a well-written and nuanced section (pp. 183 ff.) Kirkwood points out 
the fallacy of accepting Schlegel’s oversimplification of the Chorus 
as the “ideal spectator.” The Chorus, especially in Sophocles, is an 
extremely subtle instrument: as it moves back and forth between the 
heroic dimension of tragic fantasy and the prosaic world of everyday 
Athens, it speaks now in character, and now with the manic-prophetic 
voice of the poet, thus lending the dramatic mimesis a new dynamic 
tension. Kirkwood traces the poet’s choral technique through the 
various plays, admitting at the end that his study must of necessity 
be incomplete. Again, on the problem of character-portrayal Kirk- 
wood displays a deep familiarity with the sometimes twisted psy- 
chology of Sophocles’ heroes and heroines: thus there is a sound 
discussion of the hamartia-question (pp. 172 ff.) ; and there are some 
fine, concise pages devoted to the Sophoclean and Athenian-aristo- 
cratic ideal of eugeneia as a clue to the tragic focus in a good 
number if not all of the plays. It should be noted, however, that the 
concept of areté is not so central in Kirkwood’s synthesis as it would 
seem to be in Whitman’s. 

In short, the new volume of Cornell Studies in Classical Philology, 
issued under the auspices of such competent editors, rivals all the 
best of the monographs that have gone before. Kirkwood modestly 
protests that his Study cannot claim to be complete—and indeed this 
is as it should be. All sincere discourse about the masterpieces of art 
and literature must always leave the last word unspoken; for just 
as every serious work of art is an exploration of the problem of man, 
so all serious study of it—and this is eminently true of Sophocles— 
is a study of ourselves. I need but add that Kirkwood’s book closes 
with an Index whose thoroughness and accuracy are a joy to behold. 


BELLARMINE COLLEGE, HERBERT MusvRILLO, a J. 
PLaTTSBURGH, N. Y. 
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JEAN Hupaux. Avec la collaboration de Jeanne Hubaux. Rome et 
Véies. Paris, Société d’Edition “Les Belles Lettres,” 1958. 
Pp. 406. 1200 Belgian fr. (Bibliothéque de la Faculté de 
Philosophie et Lettres de VUniversité de Liége, Vol. 145.) 


The subtitle declares the content of the book: “ Recherches 
sur la chronologie légendaire du moyen Age romain.” The author 
does not precisely limit the period which he ealls the Middle 
Ages of Rome, but his chief concentration is on the sack of the city 
by the Gauls and on the war with Veii. His declared purpose is to 
reconstruct the stories which the annalists had told about those dark 
ages, and especially the legends inspired by the (approximate) 
synchronism of the fall of Veii in 396°B.C. and the “death” and 
resurrection of Rome only six years later. He brands the tales as 
pure fiction (ef. pp. 70, 228) and imagines a bevy of mythopoeic 
annalists who busied themselves after the events with what seems a 
most un-Roman task of elaborating chronological patterns of mystic 
parallels and cyclic recurrences (pp. 68f.). The results of their 
creative effort have reached us only in “echoes” in Livy, Dionysius 
of Halicarnassus, and Plutarch, who abridged or, worse yet, ra- 
tionalized what they found in their sources. The author sets himself 
to restore the lost color and true meaning of the stories. To do so, 
he must go through something of the same process as his annalists, 
but the results he achieves far surpass anything suggested by the 
dry fragments of the annalists we know. The reader must envy the 
students of Liége who have enjoyed Professor Hubaux’s lectures, 
It is not history, but legend with which he is dealing (p. 340, n. 1), 
but the course of his work has taken him, as he says himself in his 
foreword, more than once from one end to the other of Roman his- 
tory. He begins with the fourth century A.D. where a “ cyclic 
crisis ” occurs to furnish a parallel for the Rome-Veii situation in 
the fourth century B.C. The Christian Church had then endured 
for 365 years since its founding by St. Peter after the Passion. 
Thus the time was running out which was ensured (according to 
Jewish or pagan slanders) by the foundation sacrifice of a “ puer 
anniculus,” a child of just as many days as the years allotted to the 
church. The wealth of detail with which the variations on this theme 
are developed can hardly be suggested in a brief review. We must 
pass over St. Augustine’s fight against superstitious fears for the 
end of the world (C.D., XVIII), the year of the Phoenix with its 
fascinating symbolism, and Claudian’s hope of a new Camillus to 
save Rome from a new destruction. In the days of the first Camillus 
Rome had lived through her own “grande année” of 365 years 
beginning with the death of Remus, another foundation sacrifice and 
the great “original sin” of Rome. But Rome, laid waste by the 
Gauls, could rise like the Phoenix from her ashes because her gods 
had not abandoned her, nor she her gods, thanks to Camillus; while 
Veii, who had lost her religious vitality with the evocatio of her 
divine protectors, was dead indeed in the midst of her surviving 
streets and buildings (p. 80). 

With the famous ridgepole terracottas from the temple at Veii 


, 
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(pp. 248-64) we reach the most brilliant application of the author’s 
method. He has imagined the impact on the attacking Romans of 
the great mythological drama they saw played out against the sky, 
and their learning about the interrupted offering it represents. (He 
has not realized fully, perhaps, how clearly the detail could be seen 
because of the position of the temple on a terrace below the top of 
the hill. An observer on the higher ground could view the figures 
on the roof almost from their own level.) The striking accident 
that Camillus was an Etruscan name for Hermes, the helper of 
Heracles at the sacrifice, could bring the scene for the Romans into 
relation with their own general. From their impression of the 
strange and vivid figures as they carried the memory of them home, 
those annalists could have shaped the story of another interrupted 
sacrifice, the dramatic but incredible incident of Camillus in the 
temple of Juno. There the Roman general, emerging suddenly from 
the mine he had dug benezth the citadel, strode forward like the 
implacable terracotta Apollo to snatch the victim from the paralyzed 
attendants, and by taking the part of the Camillus, the “ acolyte,” 
and completing the sacrifice with his own hands, to fulfill the words 
the priest was even then speaking. The association with the statues 
would explain why Camillus included Apollo with Juno in his vows 
(p. 261). Hubaux is less happy in supporting his interpretation 
of Valeria Luperca of Falerii (p. 90, n. 1) by that lamentable Diana 
in St. Louis (cf. Miss Bieber’s review of Herbig, A.J. A., LXII 
[1958], pp. 341 f.). 

Other small questions arise. Since when was Veii a Trojan 
foundation (p. 272)? What Veientine would measure the distance 
to the Alban Lake through Rome? But perhaps we should take 
geographical adjustments in the same spirit as the chronological, 
where we are constantly reminded that approximations are good 
enough (pp. 67, 72 f., 343, etce.). Ideas seem to dissolve and re-shape 
themselves like dreams, and with each reappearance of a motif some- 
thing more has been added. So without the acknowledgment of any 
essential change we pass from the ritual stroke of the lupercus 
running with his goatskin thong through the crowd, to the trouncing 
of the Faliscan schoolmaster, to the beating to death of Manlius 
Capitolinus. The latter must perish according to Cornelius Nepos 
because the Livian hurling from the rock would not justify Camillus 
as the lupercus of the “great year” on the two counts of being a 
“‘ravisseur des entrails” and a flagellator (pp. 295, 310, 312). When 
we have been beguiled into accepting the prodigious hind as the life 
token or “separable soul” of Capua, we find ourselves committed 
to a similar creature for Veii. The magic of the number 365 (p. 65) 
on which so much depends presupposes on the part of the annalists 
a knowledge of the year of 365 days long before the Julian reform. 
How long? “ C’est ce qu’il ne nous incombe pas d’établir ici” (p. 
67). Those annalists who were “haunted ” by cyclic periods (p. 69) 
for some reason departed from 365 to equate the number of the 
Fabii with the pre-Julian year of 305 days. Why the Fabii should 
be involved with the calendar at all is a mystery to be explained only 
by the fact that the annalistic mind did not operate like ours, as the 
author says in an earlier discussion of the question (Les grands 
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mythes de Rome [Paris, 1945], p. 69). Why should even the an- 
nalistie mind, once committed to the association, abandon 305 and 
count the Fabii as 306 warriors plus one small boy left at home? 
This seems one approximation too many. 

In its very nature, Rome et Véies, which aims to establish not 
history, but rather the patterns and processes by which history is 
distorted into legend and folktale, will be frustrating to many sober- 
minded students. At the same time it is richly rewarding in its 
learning unspoiled by pedantry, and in the charm of the presentation 
which makes interest at times mount to excitement. It is itself the 
proof of the concluding statement: “ Tant il est vrai que V/historio- 
graphie n’est pas morte, et que la curiosité des hommes n’a jamais 
fini de répondre aux énigmes antiques.” 


Louise ApAMS HOLLAND. 
SMITH COLLEGE. 


Memoirs of the American Academy in Rome, Vol. XXV. Rome, 1957. 
Pp. 193; 45 pls. 


This volume of the Memoirs contains three papers. James H. 
Oliver’s “ Symmachi, Homo Felix” (pp. 7-16) is a new study of a 
pair of Roman mosaics, nos. 3600 and 3601, now in Madrid. Both 
mosaics show gladiatorial combats and by comparing them Oliver 
is able to arrive at a clever solution for the rather baffling inscription 
which accompanies no. 3601. The key to the problem, provided by 
the comparison, is that both mosaics are divided into two registers 
devoted to a “before” and “after” presentation showing the 
beginning and end of the combat. 

“Cosa: Black-Glaze Pottery” by Doris M. Taylor (pp. 65-193) 
consists of a classification of pottery from five deposits at Cosa 
which range in date over a period of 200 years (ca. 225-30 B.C.). 
The changes in style of the local and imported fragments are of 
interest, while the quality and provenience of the imports reflect 
somewhat the economic changes in Italy during the later Republic. 

Mason Hammond (pp. 17-64) deals with imperial elements in the 
formula of the Roman emperors from the time of Augustus to that 
of Alexander Severus. Personal names and titles, epithets, and 
ancestral lists are considered. The occurrences of these elements in 
inscriptions and coin legends are analyzed in considerable detail, but 
few startling conclusions are forthcoming. It is shown that Augustus 
set formulaic precedents which were followed with reasonable fidelity 
by his suecessors, The trend was toward an increasingly monarchical 
significance in the titles, with the emphasis placed on Imperator as 
a praenomen, Augustus as a cognomen, and Caesar as a gentile 
nomen which was transformed into a title. It is Hammond’s opinion 
that Caesar did not become a title under the Flavians, as is generally 
supposed, but rather under the emperors of the late second century. 
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Although other details might be mentioned, it is perhaps best to 
reserve judgment until the appearance of the concluding study on 
the Antonine monarchy for which this paper and the one in the 
preceding volume of the Memoirs are intended to provide the ground- 
work. It might be mentioned, however, that the present study of 
imperial titles seems strangely incomplete confined as it is to the 
Latin inscriptions (and coins) with no corresponding analysis .f 
their Greek counterparts. Some facts of significance might be 
revealed by a study of the use of the Greek equivalents for Augustus, 
Imperator, Proconsul, ete., and it would seem especially desirable 
to observe the use and position in the formula of the untranslatable 
Kaisar. 

All in all, the present volume of the Memoirs does not seem up 
to the standards of the past. 

Tom B. JONES. 
UNIverRSITY oF MINNESOTA. 


Fiuiprpo Cassota. La Jonia nel mondo Miceneo, Naples, Edizioni 
Scientifiche Italiane, 1957. Pp. 373. L. 3000. 


Cassola has undertaken a task demanding great energy and 
reading, the collection of all the available evidence bearing on the 
complex problem of the Ionian Migration and the formation of 
Greek polities along the coast of Asia Minor, The result is a treasury 
of bibliography and references in varied fields, which nevertheless 
disappoints as a commentary or new solution of the problem. 
Cassola’s command of the relevant disciplines is impressive, com- 
bining Aegean and oriental archaeology, literary sources, classical 
and Hellenistic history, linguistics, and religion; he is one of the few 
theoreticians who is able to relate Mycenaean expansion eastward 
to later Greek developments in the same area with full appreciation 
of the varying types of evidence which must be taken into account. 
The information presented ranges from Hittite archives to Hellenistic 
glosses, from Mycenaean surface finds in Cilicia through classical 
dialect studies to Roman survivals of Ionian cults. It is this very 
abundance of information which makes the book difficult to read; 
it behaves less like a survey than a dictionary, but the index is not 
organized for this latter function. 

Cassola’s thesis is important, and one which has needed a new 
exploration. Reduced to oversimplified formula, it states that: My- 
cenaean expansion into the east is well documented through pottery 
from ca. 1425 to 1200 B. C.; the cities on the Ionian coast which later 
became centers of classical Greek culture have, in many cases, an 
underlying Mycenaean stratum; the Mycenaean pottery of the ex- 
pansion period is so homogeneous in style that it presupposes a 
political homogeneity controlling it; this homogeneity continues in a 
less vivid way through Protogeometrie and Geometric down to the 
decentralizations of the age of tyrants and independent democracies; 
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the Ionian federation owes its partial unity to a history of persistent 
Greek coalition in the face of oriental and Hittite threats; the late 
reference in Ephesos to the office of BaowAeds tov “Idévev has in fact 
a Bronze Age ancestry which may be typified in such figures as 
AlekSandus of Vilusa; in short, the Greek colonization of the fringe 
of Asia must not be looked upon as a new experiment of classical 
times but rather as a consolidation of previous Mycenaean Greek 
efforts. The links in this argument are not always convincing, but 
until the archaeological history of the coastal sites from 1300 to 
800 B.C. is definitively explored, Cassola’s theories will remain 
attractive and suggestive. It is refreshing to find an attack on this 
problem which recognizes the need for more historical equipment 
than naive reliance on genealogies. 

If the book occasionally presents the appearance of a vast collec- 
tion of file cards from which the information has been reported 
without truly discriminate selection, the incidental information which 
this arrangement provides is still valuable for less industrious 
scholars, and offers a decent foundation for the final solution of an 
enigmatic period in Greek history. 


Emity TOWNSEND VERMEULE. 
Boston UNIVERSITY. 
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